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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 
(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world: 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which 


must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 


relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety"; and 


That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 


be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” 


and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.’ 


Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 


relief 


‘an only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 


nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

III. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives sball, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council ; 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 


the result of its 


and desirable. 





VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

1X. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council ; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives; 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective; and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone, 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable, 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the ulter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 
O'; READERS will be glad to know that our call for 


the $15,000 to meet the offer of the Carnegie En- 
ended in an over- 


International Peace 


It will be recalled that the Endowment 


dowment for 
subscription. 
offered to give to the American Peace Society a sum 
equal to its income from other sources up to and includ- 
ing $15,000, providing that amount was raised before 
July 1, 1921. 
friends of the American Peace Society came forth, with 


Without any “drive” or “campaign,” 


the result that on the evening of June 30 the amount 
The 


Secyetary of the Society believes that he has personally 


had been exceeded by several hundred dollars. 


thanked each one contributing to this successful result. 
But it should be recorded that all the officers of the 
Society appreciate this evidence of co-operation and 
support. 

We are now notified that the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace has offered again to give the Amer- 
ican Peace Society a sum equal to its income from other 
sources to and including $15,000, providing that sum 
be raised by the American Peace Society between now 
and July 1, 1922. The meaning of this is perfectly 
clear. 


Every dollar contributed to the work of the 
American Peace Society will mean two dollars for the ex- 
tension of that service. This amount should be forth- 
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coming at once as a matter of business, The sooner it ts 


received the less expense for purposes of correspondence. 


HE PRESIDENT of this Society, Hon. Andrew J. 
Montague, member of Congress from Virginia, will 
attend the meeting of the Interparliamentary Union, 
Stockholm, Sweden, August 16-19. Other members of 
the Congress planning to attend are: Senator William 
B. McKinley, President of the American Group: Senator 


Selden P. Spencer, of Missouri; Senator Thomas Ster 


ling, of South Dakota: Senator J. T. Robinson, of Ar 
kansas; Representative Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio: 
Ex-Representative James L. Slayden, of Texas. There 


are others who hope also to vo, 


HE Eprror of this magazine will be in Europe 
SS ae August and September. As a member of the 
la Pair he 
affiliated 


with the Bureau, at Luxembourg, August 10, 11, and 12; 


Council of the Bureau Internationale di will 


attend the Conference of the Peace Societies 


as Executive-Secretary of the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union, he will attend the nineteenth 
the Interparliamentary 
16-19; and he will be at 


international conference of 
Union in Stockholm, August 
the opening of the League of Nations in Geneva, Sep- 


tember 5. 


HE “SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED Worxpb,” fac 
; ex this page, were set forth by Dr. James Brown 
Scott in his address at the banquet of the American 
Peace Society in honor of its ninety-third anniversary, 
in Washington, May 28, 1921. 


peared in the last number of the Apvocare or Peace, 


The address in full ap- 


It ought not to be necessary to remind our readers of 
the author’s peculiar qualifications for a work such as 
this: Editor-in-Chief of the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, formerly Solicitor in the Department of 
State, and later special adviser to the Department of 
State, lecturer on international law in Johns Hopkins 
University, technical delegate and expert in interna- 
tional law of the United States at the Second 
Conference at The Hague, President of the American 
Institute of International Law, technical adviser of the 


Peace 


American Commission to negotiate peace at Paris— 
these constitute but a few of his contributions in the 
realm of international affairs. 
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SANITY IN THE SADDLE 


HE ROAD to international peace is an open road. 
Ts principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
namely, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, are at 
last upon that road. On the evening of July 10 there 
went forth from our State Department a most signifi- 


cant announcement. The announcement reads : 


The President, in view of the far-reaching importance 
of the question of limitation of armament, has ap- 
proached with informal but definite inquiries the group 
of powers heretofore known as the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers—that is, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan—to ascertain whether it would be agreeable 
to them to take part in a conference on this subject, to 
be held in Washington at a time to be mutually agreed 
upon. If the proposal is found to be acceptable, formal 
invitations for such a conference will be issued. 

It is manifest that the question of limitation of arma- 
ment has a close relation to Pacific and Far Eastern 
problems, and the President has suggested that the 
powers especially interested in the problems should un- 
dertake in connection with these problems the consider- 
ation of all matters bearing upon their solution, with a 
view of reaching a common understanding with respect 
to principles and policies in the Far East. This has 
been communicated to the powers concerned, and China 
has also been invited to take part in the discussion relat- 
ing to Far Eastern problems. 

Here at last is a beginning in the right direction. 
The peaceful settlement of international disputes, to be 
abiding, must take the form first of a conference of duly 
accredited delegates. These delegates in conference will 
then agree upon certain measures. 
will be returned to their respective governments for rati- 
fication. When ratified, these measures will become law 
for the nations ratifying. The nations then undertake 
to observe the law which they have voluntarily accepted. 
Such is the open road along which nations must travel 
in their march to peace. This communication from the 
State Department is the first step along that road. 
There is to be a conference. It is to be in Washington. 
It is to be held at a time agreeable to the parties. It is 
called primarily for the consideration of the limitation 
Thus, the nations are entering upon the 


Then these measures 


of armament. 
road, 

But the significance of the step does not end with that. 
The conference is to deal with problems of the Pacific 
and of the Far East. It will take into consideration “all 
matters bearing upon their solution.” That is very in- 
clusive. The conferees will be charged to reach a com- 
mon understanding with respect to principles and poli- 
cies in the Far East. It is peculiarly fitting that China 
has been invited to take part in the discussion relating 
to those problems with which she is concerned. 

The public mind throughout the world, leaping ahead, 
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saw at once that such a conference—quite as in the case 
with the call for the First Hague Conference—would ini- 
evitably touch larger problems than the limitation of 
armaments and the volcanic Pacific issues. It would not 
be possible to gather about the conference table the rep- 
resentatives of the great nations of the world without 
passing, formally or informally, to discussion of the over- 
shadowing question of evolving a world organization for 
peace that would be acceptable to the Government of the 
United States. Men and women everywhere know that 
the other nations of the world think constantly of the 
need for the co-operation of the United States. Men 
and women everywhere know that the Harding admin- 
istration is committed to “an association of nations.” 
The pressure of those two facts could not be escaped, if 
representatives of the nations sit down in conference in 
Washington. So, the world awaits developments with 
something akin to the emotions with which it observed 
the gathering of the world’s statesmen in Paris. 

Here is the most hopeful step in the direction of in- 
ternational peace since the Second Hague Conference 
of 1907. The conferees to this conference will not be 
concerned with war measures; their time will be de- 
voted to the consideration of the methods of peace. Here 
we find no violation of the principle that international 
relations can be safely and permanently adjusted only 
under laws mutually accepted. Nothing here does vio- 
lence to the principle that all States are entitled to the 
protection of the law. There is here nothing of a sub- 
ordination of the rights of the many to the force and 
authority of the few; no unrestrained, victorious terms 
of peace imposed by mere brute force; nothing here of 
conquests confirmed in secret treaties; nothing here of 
conquered territories adroitly concealed as mandatories ; 
no attempt here to combine legislative, executive, and 
judicial authority in the hands of nine men dominated 
by five or any other number; nothing here of an attempt 
to ignore past achievement in international adjustments. 

No wonder that all parties concerned have accepted 
this plan enthusiastically. We have here the kind of an 
organization which the United States can enter cheer- 
fully, for it is the kind of an organization the United 
States has always been giad to enter. Indeed, there is 
a perfectly good law upon the statute books embodied in 
the navy appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, which provides for the calling of sub- 
stantially such a conference. So relevant is this section 
of the bill that we call the attention of our readers again 
to its provisions : 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States 
to adjust and settle its international disputes through media- 
tion or arbitration, to the end that war may be honorably 


avoided. It looks with apprehension and disfavor upon a 
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general increase of armament throughout the world, but it 
realizes that no single nation can disarm, and that without 
a common agreement upon the subject every considerable 
power must maintain a_ relative standing in military 
strength. 

In view of the premises, the President is authorized and 
requested to invite, at an appropriate time, not later than 
the close of the war in Europe, all the great governments 
of the world to send representatives to a conference which 
shall be charged with the duty of formulating a plan for a 
court of arbitration or other tribunal, to which disputed 
questions between nations shall be referred for adjudication 
and peaceful settlement, and to consider the question of dis- 
armament and submit their recommendation to their 
spective governments for approval. The President is hereby 
authorized to appoint nine citizens of the United States, 
who, in his judgment, shall be qualified for the mission by 
eminence in the law and by devotion to the cause of peace, 
to be representatives of the United States in such a confer- 
ence. The President shall fix the compensation of said rep- 
resentatives, and such secretaries and other employees as 
may be needed. Two hundred thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated and set 
aside and placed at the disposal of the President to carry 
into effect the provisions of this paragraph. 

If at any time before the construction authorized by this 
act shall have veen contracted for there shall have been 
established, with the co-operation of the United States of 
America, an international tribunal or tribunals competent 
to secure peaceful determinations of all international dis- 
putes, and which shall render unnecessary the maintenance 
of competitive armaments, then and in that case such naval 
expenditures as may be inconsistent with the engagements 
made in the establishment of such tribunal or tribunals may 
be suspended, when so ordered by the President of the 
United States. 


re- 


Of course, we have here the beginning of that associa- 
tion of nations which is to be, an association outlined 
with considerable detail upon the inside of the front 
cover of this magazine. The question of armament and 
the problems of the Pacific, important as they are, are 
but incidents along the road to that governed world 
where wars will be unnecessary. This conference is but 
a step to other and similar conferences where all the na- 
tions will meet in a similar spirit and for this high pur- 
Out of conferences such as this will develop that 
extension of international law which is the prime busi- 
Out of such conferences, and 


pose. 


ness of such conferences. 
only out of such conferences, can we see the up-building 
of that international organ calculated to promote peace 
among nations. Compromise, expediency, and imme- 
diate self-interest there may be, but in no such sense as 
these were present at Versailles. This kind of a meeting, 
made up of persons cooled of their passions, possessed of 
sober second thought, capable of attending to the restora- 
tion of international law, is the beacon light of the 
nations. 

It will be most care- 
ivery problem will be 


Such a conference cannot fail. 
fully prepared for in advance. 
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approached with the desire to eliminate rather than 
create differences. The British Commonwealth is a unit 
in support of this plan. Indeed, the meeting of the 
premiers in London made President Harding’s invita- 
tion possible. China, Japan, France, Italy will be rep- 
resented. While the presumption is that this first con- 
ference will be limited in its membership, we see no rea- 
son why any nation outside this group may not also be 
represented should it desire. 

In any event, this invitation, coming from America, 
It has met with unanimous acclaim. 
The 


results none can fully forecast; but they will be immeas- 


has been accepted. 
The enthusiasm is marked. The need is great. 


urably significant. 


THE PRODIGAL RETURNS 


I' WE MAY personify the peace psychology of the 
world, we should say that he has been on a long 
journey into a far country. He has been wasting his 
substance with riotous living. after which there arose 
for him a mighty famine. All was not well in his world. 
He was disquieted at aspects of Britain’s behavior in 
Mesopotamia, at French occupation in Syria, at Greek 
campaigns against Turkey, and the like. He saw young 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha rather successful with his na- 
tionalist government in Angora, standing in the picture 
as a youthful Turkish combination of George Washing- 
ton and Napoleon. He beheld the Anatolian Govern- 
ment flirting with Bolshevist Russia, with Afghan, and 
Persia. It seemed to him that the Moslem world was 
gathering behind this capable Turk, receiving the while 
no little encouragement from France and Italy. It was 
reported to him that the Greek political situation was a 
mixture of graft and insubordination, the people of that 
country longing for a cessation of the war, but muzzled 
He 
forced to ponder also upon the difficulties farther north. 
When the Council of the League of Nations proposed at 


its thirteenth session in Geneva a settlement of the Vilna 


by the familiar martial law and censorship. was 


dispute, neither the Polish nor the Lithuanian delegates 
would agree. He found practically all of continental 
Europe in turmoil, every European State acting as if it 
were sufficient unto itself. He knew Europe to be eco- 
nomically a natural unit, and that the continental States 
of Europe must certainly organize themselves unto their 
salvation, but to him there was no very hopeful sign 
that this would happen within any appreciable time. 
There were plenty of the husks which the swine did eat. 

But our prodigal is coming back home, and as he 
returns timorously, men and women are falling on his 
neck and kissing him. His decision to return dates from 
that happy day in the month of May when the German 
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Government resolved to out, without reserve or 


condition, their obligations as defined by the Reparations 


carry 


Commission, and to carry out the demands for disarma- 
ment, adding that they would carry out, without reserve 
or delay, the trial of the war criminals and execute their 
unfulfilled portions of the treaty. We like the appear- 
ance of this prodigal in spite of his hungry look. He 
has possibilities. 

For example, amid the black spots of despair and the 
red spots of revolution, Mr. John H. Finley, traveling 
up and down Europe, has become aware that “such spots 
are separated by immense stretches of placidity, indus- 
try, and hope.” The farmers are at their work in Eu- 
rope. As pointed out by René Viviani, former Premier 
of France, the French realize increasingly that they 
must have, as their policy for the future, moderation as 
well as firmness. If France were the imperialist that 
Germany has claimed, she would have marched into 
Germany and annexed wide stretches of German terri- 
It is an interesting fact that France has not even 
In Mr. Viviani’s words, France has 


tory. 
entered the Ruhr. 
had “one desire, one ambition, one dream, namely, to 
work for the reconciliation of men and to attempt to 
build bases of accord on which can be founded a definite 
peace.” 

The British States 
taken occasion within the last few days to express the 
belief that the nations of the world are headed toward a 


ambassador to the United has 


permanent peace. He said: “The age will come when 
war will be no more, when peace will reign all round this 
spinning globe, for the choice which lies before humanity 
is between a peace of reason and the peace of death.” 
Mr. Gilbert Murray writes in the preface to his new 
book, “The Problem of Foreign Policy,’ these words: 
“I start from the profound conviction that what the 
world needs is peace. There has been too much war and 
too much of many things that naturally go with war; 
too much force and fraud, too much intrigue and lying, 
too much impatience, violence, avarice, unreasonable- 
ness, and lack of principle.” The struggle between 
England and Ireland is receiving a degree of rational 
analysis and treatment long overdue. The hornets’ nest 
in Upper Silesia seems about to be removed to a safer 
place, if not broken up for good. Dr. T. H. Procter, of 
the faculty of Williams College, formerly a soldier of 
the English army, has recently written in the Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics these words: “You are reduced 
to the primitive. But again, | would urge, the primi- 
tive is not the real and not the good. The progress of 
civilization is founded on the rising value of the indi- 
vidual life. War is the direct opposite of civilization 
and the direct opposite of morality. It is impossible 


that we can have gone through this experience and be 
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quite the same after it. My general verdict on war is 
that it leaves us infinitely poorer morally. So far from 
its being a spiritual uplift it is exactely the reverse.” 
Mrs. Margot Asquith, of England, has in her diary these 
words: “There is one thing of which I am quite sure, 
no one can ever tell who the people will be that think 
war wicked, that think it folly, or that think it noble. 
The pieces de resistance in every club say it is inevitable 
and glorious, but ‘it is easy to be a bloodhound on the 
hearth rug,’ as Mr. Maguire, a dear friend of mine, once 
said to me. I can only speak from my own experience. 
I have never met a single person who has been improved 
The 16,000 delegates of the sixth World's 
their delibera- 


by the war.” 
Christian Endeavor Cenvention ended 
tions July 10 with the adoption of the slogan, “A war- 
less world in 1923.” Equally, if not more, encouraging 
have been the words of Dr. Rathenau, the newly ap- 
pointed German minister for reconstruction, declaring 
that Germany can pay the debt she owes and that her 
honor is involved in paying it. The peace psychology 
of the world is returning. 

We can afford to put our best robe on this our brother 
We may well put a 
If it is not time 


who was dead and is alive again. 
ring on his hand and shoes on his feet. 
to eat and make merry, we may recognize the assurance 
of his return, the fact that he was lost and is found. 


ADOPTION OF THE PEACE RESOLUTION 


ENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 16, terminating the state 
S of war between the Imperial German Government 
and the United States of America, and between the Im- 
perial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the 
United States of America, was finally passed by the 
Congress, Friday, July 1. President Harding signed 
the resolution the next day. The wording of this resolu- 
tion appears elsewhere in these columns. We are wholly 
unable to agree with the opposition to this resolution, an 
opposition which was most pointedly expressed by Mr. 
Underwood, speaking in the Senate, when he said, “1 
feel that it is a surrender of our national honor, our 
national rights, and the rights of the American citizen 
which our boys fought to protect.” There are six sec- 
tions in the resolution. The first declares the state of 
war existing between the Imperial German Government 
and the United States “at an end.” 


expressly reserves to the United States of America and 


The second section 


its nationals all rights, privileges, indemnities, and 
reparations to which the United States may be entitled. 
The next two sections accomplish the same things as 
between the United States and Austria-Hungary. Sec- 
tion 5 relates to all property belonging to our former 
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enemies which is now in the possession of the United 
States. Section 6 relates to such matters as passports 
and deserters from the United States. Such is the sub- 
stance of the resolution. 

Here surely is no surrender of national honor or na- 
tional rights or of the rights of American citizens. We 
are not especially interested in this measure as a move- 
ment for international peace. It is simply an affirma- 
tion of an existing fact, another step in the war game. 
It is a war measure. As such we are only indirectly 
interested in it. It officially recognizes and declares the 
state of war to be at an end; and it expresses the views 
of the Congress with reference to the rights of the United 
States. This seems to be all there is to the resolution. 
The war is another step nearer its end. The technicali- 
ties of war are carrying on. This result has been ac- 
complished without ratifying what Senator La Follette 
aptly describes as “the treaty of hate and greed which 
was consummated at Versailles.” 

We can now open diplomatic relations with our former 
Unnecessary impediments of travel and trade 
Nothing 
has been done to embarrass the Executive in his next 
task of negotiating treaties and 
nations of Central Europe. There will be many who will 
dissent from the sections of the resolution reserving 
rights, privileges, and the rest. Many will recall acts of 
the Alien Property Custodian and will feel that these 
reservations are an unfortunate acquittal of that officer. 
But the President may or may not act upon the sugges- 
tions contained in the resolution relating to reservations. 
There is every reason to believe that the United States 
in its future relations with the former enemy govern- 
ments will observe conscientiously and punctiliously all 
obligations and rules of international law, and that in 
accord with the highest traditions of American faith 
and practice. Senator Knox, replying to Senator Hitch- 
cock when these matters were up for discussion June 30, 
expressed himself in language both apposite and satis- 
fying. We are pleased to quote: 


enemies. 


may now cease.. These are peace advantages. 


agreements with the 


I only want to’say that the Senator from Nebraska mis- 
apprehends my motive and the motive that was intended to 
be suggested in this joint resolution. I happen to know the 
trouble and the ferment and the discord that arise between 
nations in trying to adjust claims diplomatically. My de- 
sire was to get the United States in a position where there 
could be no claim against her except against her conscience. 
I will go as far as any Senator in this chamber in trying to 
deal with the German citizen whose property we have taken 
on a basis that conforms to the traditions of our country, 
but I want to avoid the complications that will arise out of 
claims presented diplomatically and otherwise. God knows 
that when we have the power to deal with foreign nations 
in respect to anything we do it with the utmost generosity, 
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liberality, and altruism. I wanted to close the lawsuit and 
leave it to the conscience of the American people to adjust 
these matters with Germany as they saw fit. 


WAR TREATIES ARE NOT PEACE 
TREATIES 


O:; TRAGIC MISTAKE of the makers of the Treaty 


under which the victors proposed to enforce the terms 


of Versailles lay in their attempt to draft a treaty 


of war, and at one and the same time, and by means of 
the same instrument, to set up a world organization for 
the preservation of international peace. As a matter of 
fact, the major opinion of the world in November, 1918, 
desired a conclusive and definitive treaty establishing 
the unequivocal defeat of the Central Powers in Europe. 
That was the natural expression of the dominating war 
psychology of the time. It was a part of the war—a 
very essential part. The conferees at Paris would have 
done well had they contented themselves to agree upon 
a treaty bringing the war to a close. We are not over- 
impressed by arguments based upon theories. of what 
might have been, but one outstanding thing, clear to 
many of us then and patent to all of us now, is that that 
should have been accomplished beyond equivocation. 
But 


Questions relat- 


The war should have been ended by the warriors. 
the war was not ended by the warriors. 
ing to enemy possessions, to reparations, to boundaries, 
were left hanging in the air; and thus, whatever our 
technical language may be, the simple fact is that in a 
very real sense the war is not ended. The outstanding 
reason for this deplorable state of affairs is found in the 
fact that the warriors were not allowed to finish their job. 

Idealists, more rampant than wise, insisted upon vain 
and disastrous attempts to make of the Treaty of Ver- 
It 


was necessary that there should be a treaty providing 


sailles both a treaty of war and a treaty of peace. 
for the enforcement of the terms of war. It was equally 
necessary that plans for perfecting the society of nations 
should have been enlarged, to the end that the causes of 
war may be reduced and the preservation of interna- 
tional peace promoted ; but this by other men, in another 
place, under a peace psychology. 

Mr. Lansing is right. The first was and is an obvious 
necessity. - The second is demanded by the public opin- 
ion of the world, including American public opinion. 
But the two operations cannot take place in the same 
instrument, nor be accomplished by the same people, 
for the spirit of the one is opposed to the spirit of the 
other. 
and the history of all wars heretofore teaches it. 

When, therefore, our United States Congress passed 
the Knox-Porter Resolution, declaring that the state of 


This is true because human psychology fixes it, 
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war existing between the Central Powers of Europe and 
the United States of America be hereby declared at an 
end, and expressly reserving to the United States of 
America her rights and privileges, the members of Con- 
gress were taking a necessary step toward ending the 
war; but they were not taking part in any procedure 
calculated to remove the causes of war or to preserve 
peace between the nations. Congress has simply taken 
a step with reference to the war treaty. The United 
States Senate on two different occasions took a decided 
stand with reference to the Paris League of Peace. 

It is important that we come out of the fog arising 
from the confusion at this point. War treaties are war 
treaties and peace treaties are peace treaties, and never 
the twain shall meet. America has rendered a service 
to the world by refusing to become a party to the 
attempt to mix the oil and water of Versailles. The 
movement in our government to bring the war to an 
end will go on. The work will be accomplished as best 
it can. But there is another movement quite separate 
and distinct, a movement as old as the beginning of the 
Greek confederacies and as new as the inside of the front 
cover of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE, a movement in behalf 
of that justice between nations which shall spell the end 
of war. 

The point here is that we, together with the other na- 
tions of the world, have two jobs, each of prime impor- 
tance: to end the war as best we can; to arrange our 
international housekeeping for the company that is 
coming. Finish the fight, and then dress up for the 
new day. 


THE PACIFIC 


ok OVER four centuries the intercommunications of 
F civitisation have related particularly to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Pacific is now contending for its place in 
the international sun. This has been increasingly true 
since we took possession of Hawaii and the Philippines, 
in 1898. Commerce upon the Pacific increases year by 
vear. The industry of Japan, the awakening of China, 
the discovery of new resources in South America, the 
development of western Canada and of the United 
States, all mean for the future an increasing interna- 
tional intercourse and the multiplication of interna- 
tional problems between our hemisphere and the Orient. 
These problems relate not only to matters of commerce 
and finance, but to other and more serious questions re- 
lating to peace and war. No future in which we are 
particularly interested can be said to lie more in the 
Pacific than in the Atlantic, but the future welfare of 
nations is inextricably interwoven with the relations of 
men across our western ocean. Alleged statesmanship 
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that fails to recognize this patent fact is not statesman- 
ship. 

It is not easy to see the problem whole. At this writ- 
ing there is a protracted discussion within the English 
Government over the question of renewing the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. It is argued there by some that the 
alliance should be renewed, by others that it should be 
renewed for one year only, and by still others that noth- 
ing should be done in such a direction without the advice 
and consent of Washington. The British Government 
is not unmindful that the Pacific problem is larger than 
a matter of an alliance between Britain and Japan. 
Just now, as Mr. Nakanishi, of the visiting Japanese 
Parliamentary delegation to this country, is telling us 
that Japan has reached the point where foreign policy 
must be based upon public opinion, and that the people 
of Japan are interested in foreign affairs as never before, 
men are pointing out in Britain the necessity for a con- 
ference on the relations between the Orient and the Occi- 
dent, in which Great Britain, the United States, Japan, 
and China would join. The Japanese Minister of Ma- 
rine has just said to the Associated Press of America 
that, should the powers come to a reliable understanding 
and agree unanimously to limit their armaments, Japan 
would limit her armaments—indeed, that she would not 
insist on the completion of her program. The fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain remarked in the House of Commons 
that it was undesirable to make a statement with refer- 
ence to an agreement upon the matter of disarmament 
because the whole question is under consideration by the 
Imperial Conference, showed that the diplomats of the 
countries concerned are hearing from their constituents. 
This same Mr. Chamberlain had said in his speech on 
June 17 that he thought it would be found possible to 
reconcile Great Britain’s desire for a perfect understand- 
ing and close co-operation with the people of the United 
States and the continuance of our close and intimate 
friendship with Japan, and that he was sure it must be 
the object of the British Government and the govern- 
ments of the dominions “to secure such confidence, such 
an understanding, and such co-operation among the 
great Pacific powers” as might prevent “a new competi- 
tion in armaments.” Mr. Lloyd-George, addressing the 
Imperial Conference at its opening, on June 20, said 
Great Britain desired to avoid competition in armaments 
in the Pacific and emphasized the willingness of the 
government to discuss the limitation of armaments with 
the United States. The Japanese National Chamber of 
Commerce has just adopted a resolution urging that the 
Japanese Government reduce appropriations for prepa- 
rations for war, “which are arousing the suspicions of 
the powers and endangering Japan’s future,” and de- 
claring that Japan should reach a practical agreement 
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with the powers regarding disarmament. Mr. A. C. 
Bedford, speaking formally as the representative of the 
American delegation to the International Chamber of 
Commerce in London, declares his judgment to be that 
the united opinion of business men the world over is in 
favor of an agreement to limit armament. The Borah 
resolution has received the approvel of both branches of 
Congress. Thus, whatever the complications, many of 
which are known only to the ministries, the great cry of 
the people for some way cut of the dangers where guns 
face guns is being heard. It is well. It will take brains 
and good will to calm the storm rising on the Pacific. 





BARON SHIDEHARA’S STATEMENT 


HERE Is an element of special interest in the state- 
y gow made to the American people by the Japanese 
Ambassador, Baron Shidehara, in that the statement 
was made to the people. It was not an unheard-of pro- 
ceeding—witness President Wilson’s appeal to the Ital- 
ians—but it is sufficiently rare to be worthy of comment, 
especially since it is a tacit recognition upon the part of 
a government, generally accounted militaristic, of the 
present power of public opinion and of the necessity to 
take into account the masses of the people, who pay the 
price when statesmen blunder in secret. We suspect 
that it is an evidence of the growing power of democracy 
in Nippon. 

Other than that, there seems to be no especial merit 
in the document. The people of the United States do 
not need information that Great Britain plans no attack 
upon this country in conjunction with Japan. They are 
happy to believe that, making allowances for all the dif- 
ferences and conflicts of interest between the two great 
English-speaking nations, there is still a community of 
interests and of ideals too deep and too strong to be torn 
asunder by a pact between Britain and Japan. And, if 
they did not believe that, they still know it would not be 
to Great Britain’s interest to war with Japan against the 
United States; and they further know the truth of a 
statement made by an English publication, quoted else- 
where in this number, that should Great Britain side 
with Japan against the United States in war, the sure 
result would be to drive away from the mother country 
every one of the great self-governing dominions and to 
wreck the British Empire as we know it today. Hence 


the people of this country may be excused if they regard 
as somewhat Pickwickian the grave statement of Baron 
Shidehara, that “any plan designed to remove the possi- 
bility of an armed conflict between the United States 
and Great Britain was, of course, agreeable to Japan.” 

Nor will the statement of Baron Shidehara as to 
Japan's attitude toward China make the Baron’s contri- 
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bution to the general discussion especially valuable to 
the people of the United States. 
Shidehara, “sincerely wishes for China an early achieve- 
She de- 


“Japan,” says Baron 


ment of peace, unity, and stable government. 
sires to cultivate her relations with that country along 
the path of mutual respect and helpfulness. 
commercial interests alone, if for no other consideration, 


Her vast 


point unmistakably to the wisdom of such a policy.” All 
that, and more, by way of assurance to the American 
people, historically friendly to China, that renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese pact will not work hardship and 
oppression upon the huge and peaceful nation that is 
The the 
American people doubtless were glad to read them; but, 


Japan’s neighbor. words are excellent and 
it may be assumed very safely, with respect to Japan’s 
relations with China, that the American people would 
prefer works to the most generous words. Looking for- 
ward hopefully to evolution peace-ward, from the con- 
centration of statesmen’s minds the world over on the 
Pacific problem, they will receive cheerfully the message 
from the distinguished Baron as it deals with China, but 
they will shrewdly ask for something more tangible than 
the message. They cannot accept such words at face 
value while representatives of China 
Britain’s 
Japan’s policy in the Far East. 


and Korea protest 


in bitter terms to Great statesmen against 


So, appreciative unquestionably of the significance of 
the Ambassador’s direct appeal to 
with its friendly references to relations between the 
United States and Japan, and its assurance that the 
Anglo-Japanese pact contemplates no alignment against 
the United States; appreciative, also, of the significance 
of the Ambassador’s assurance to Amefican opinion of 
Japan’s friendship for China; appreciative of all the 
direct statements and all the implications of a peaceful 
purpose in Japan, the people of the United States still 
will find the principal value ef the Shidehara statement 
in the contribution it makes to the principle of public 
discussion by diplomats of international problems. It 
brings nothing concrete to the friendly relations between 
the United States and Great Britain and it brings noth- 
ing concrete to the relief of those Asiatic peoples whom 
most of America believe to have suffered under an unjust 


American opinion, 


oppression. 





OUR FULMINATING ADMIRAL 


E HAVE two objections to Rear-Admiral Sims. 
We said nothing of his recent outburst in Eng- 
land, for we felt that to be the duty of our government. 
When Secretary Denby publicly reprimanded this out- 
spoken gentleman, we agreed with the Admiral, that he 
had “spilt the beans,” and with our government, that he 
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should be publicly reprimanded. It does not appear that 
the distinguished Rear-Admiral has shown any over- 
visible signs of repentance, but we would be perfectly 
willing to overlook that. Our first objection to the gen- 
tleman now is that he has broken out again in ill-con- 
sidered speech, this time in an address before the Rhode 
Island branch of the Society of the Cincinnati, in which 
speech he deals imperiously with matters of public 
policy. In this speech he complains of the failure of the 
United States “to provide for public criticisms of our 
officers.” The Rear-Admiral will, therefore, not take 
offense if we criticize him. It ought not to be necessary 
at this period of our history to point out the impropriety 
of voluntary and fortuitous interference in matters of 
our foreign policy by officers of our military service, 
either army or navy. It is a fundamental American 
principle that the military arm of our government is 
subordinate to the will of our civilian population. This 
is not a matter of mere theory. 

At the very first Congress the House of Representa- 
tives and the United States Senate agreed to twelve 
amendments to the United States Constitution, ten of 
which were ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States. These amendments, while appended to 
the Constitution, have the same force as the original 
document. The tenth of these amendments provides 
that “the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
The meaning of this language is plain. The people of 
the United States are the source of power. 

While our government carries on the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial departments in conformity 
with the Constitution, it is the people who made the 
Constitution and who set up the government. This is 
true with reference to our government as a whole; it is 
true of the military branch of our government in par- 
ticular. Our military officers have a duty to perform, 
and a very important duty it is. They are to attend to 
the creation of an effective military machine for efficient 
use upon the land or upon the sea when the people in 
their judgment may see fit to make such use of the in- 
strument which they have, under instructions, provided ; 
but it is not the province of army or navy officers to dic- 
tate, directly or indirectly, the policy which the civil 
population shall adopt and follow. 

In the recent war the operations of the draft law were 
in the hands of the civilian population. The purposes 
of the nation, the declaration of war, the conduct of the 
war, were matters under civilian control. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, are all civilians. The 
American people object to dictation in matters of policy 
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from their generals and admirals, not for personal rea- 
sons, but as a matter of vital principle. 

Admiral Sims, in the address to which we refer, tak- 
ing General Washington as his point of departure, com- 
plains bitterly of the American people for their danger- 
ous lack of a proper solicitude as to our national security. 
He calls this a “national defect”; and yet, later in the 
same speech, he reveals the insignificance of his words 
when he says: “America has never been defeated in war 
and suffered humiliation or loss of territory. Our inde- 
pendence has never been in danger.” The Admiral is 
right. We in America are in a condition of “prepared- 
ness” which the Admiral seems to know not of. That 
preparedness is in the realm of ideas, of successful ac- 
complishment in material and spiritual directions. As 
with Sir Galahad, so with our nation: its strength is in 
proportion to its purity of heart. It is strange that our 
military men who break excitedly into public utterance 
seem never capable of understanding that true prepared- 
ness is a matter of policy. Rear-Admiral Sims has gone 
back not to Washington for his guide, but to Frederick 
the Great and William of Hohenzollern. But our chief 
objection to these outbursts from the virile Admiral is 
based upon the fact that he forgets the limitations of 
his profession and concerns himself feverishly with ref- 
erence to matters outside his legitimate field. 

But we have another objection to our doughty Ad- 
miral. For the purposes of his propaganda, he has wit- 
tingly or unwittingly misinterpreted, wholly misinter- 
preted, the teachings of George Washington. Through- 
out his speech he quotes from Washington to bolster his 
argument that “the missing element in Americanism 
is that it does not include adequate solicitude for our 
safety. The consequence is that the American 
people know less about the elements of warfare and less 
about the actual condition of their military forces than 
the people of any of the other great powers.” The Ad- 
miral gains nothing by this misrepresentation of the 
Father of our Country. It is inexplicable that he should 
ignore those words in Washington’s farewell address, to 
wit: “Overgrown military establishments are, under any 
form of government, inauspicious to liberty, and are to 
be regarded as particularly hostile to republican liberty.” 
Surely the Admiral must have read Mr. Washington’s 
letter to David Humphreys, Secretary of the commis- 
sion sent abroad to negotiate treaties of commerce—a 
letter which he wrote under date of July 25, 1785, and 
in which he said: “My first wish is to see this plague to 
mankind (war) banished from the earth, and the sons 
and daughters of this world employed in more pleasing 
and innocent amusements than in preparing implements 
and exercising them for the destruction of mankind.” 

We are willing to grant that Rear-Admiral William 8S. 
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Sims is a very great admiral, that he is scientifically 
proficient in his field, that he knows ships and their 
maneuvers, guns and their operation, sailors and their 
behavior, navies and their control. He is paid to know 
these things. If we need him in his field we expect him 
to serve in the future, as in the past, with intelligence 
and gallantry. We are convinced, however, that he 
should cease his fulminations on matters of policy, par- 
ticularly foreign policy; and we have confidence enough 
in the integrity of the gentleman to believe that when 
once he familiarizes himself with the life and teachings 
of George Washington he will not misrepresent that 
great American, even when under the influence of a 
gnawing temptation to enlarge his arm of our common 
service. 


AN IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


HE FIRST IMPERIAL CONFERENCE since the war was 


ts 


was an important group. 
Lloyd-George, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom; 
Mr. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister of Canada: Mr. 
W. M. Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia; Mr. W. F. 
Massey, Prime Minister New Zealand; 

Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa, and Mr. Mon- 


opened in London, Monday, June 20. Here surely 


The Conference included Mr. 


of General 
tagu, the Maharaja of Cutch. The others present at the 
Conference were Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, of the United Kingdom; Sir 
Thomas Smartt, Minister of Agriculture; Colonel H. 
Mentz, Minister of Defense of South Africa, and Mr. 
We have no doubt that the 
results of their conversations will be important not only 
to the future of the British Empire, but to the other 
nations of the world. 

Utterances within this council, such as we have been 
able to gather, are of interest and, in the main, of en- 
Mr. Lloyd-George seems to have been at 


Balfour, and 


Srinivasi-Sastri, of India. 


couragement. 
“Unless treaty faith is maintained,” he said, 
increasing and 


his best. 
“an era of disorganization, misery, 
smouldering war will continue and civilization may very 
easily be destroyed by a prolongation of that state of 
things.” Calling attention to the nerve exhaustion and 
heart strain, the feverish restlessness and the disinclina- 
tion to steady labor, he went on to say, “There is a 
widening and deepening conviction that the world must 


have peace, if it is ever to recover health.” It is true 


that Mr. Lloyd-George believes in at least one kind of 
disarmament, namely, the disarmament of Germany. 
He also granted that there is no quarter of the world 
where he desires more greatly to maintain peace and 
fair play for all nations and to avoid a competition of 
armaments than in the Pacific and in the Far Kast. 
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And he said, further, “Our foreign policy can never 
range itself in any sense upon the differences of race and 
It would be fatal 
Going on, he added: “We desire to 


civilization between East and West. 
to the Empire.” 
work with the great Republic [the United States] in all 
parts of the world. 
on the basis of liberty and justice. 


Like it, we want stability and peace, 
Like it, we desire to 
avoid the growth of armaments, whether in the Pacific 
or elsewhere, and we rejoice that American opinion 
should be showing so much earnestness in that direction 
at the present time.” 
tradition, it would seem that he proceeded to cancel all 


And then, true to his English 


his remarks looking toward any disarmament by saying, 
“In the meantime we cannot forget that the very life of 
the United Kingdom, as also of Australia and New Zea- 
built 
sea power, and that sea power is necessarily the basis of 


land—indeed the whole Empire—has been upon 


the whole Empire’s existence. We have, therefore, to 
look to the measures which our security requires; we 
aim at nothing more; we cannot possibly be content with 
less.” And since Japan is also relying upon sea power, 
and the United States withal, it would seem that the 
movement for a practical reduction of armaments is in 
for some trouble. When, however, this dynamic Welsh 
man grants that while there was a time when Downing 
Street controlled the Empire, today the Empire is in 
charge of Downing Street, he perhaps unwittingly en- 
There 


was another interesting passage in this address, of sig- 


couraged the workers for disarmament after all. 


nificance to us Americans who are prone to emphasize 
the significance of our federal organization as something 
He 


said, “The British Empire is a saving fact in a very dis- 


of a model for the future organization of the world. 


tracted world. It is the most hopeful experiment in 


human organization which the world has yet seen. It is 
based not on foree, but on good will and a common un 
derstanding. Liberty is its binding principle. Where 
that principle has not hitherto been applied it is grad- 
ually being introduced into the structure. It is our 


(uty here to present the ideals of this great association 
of peoples in willing loyalty to one sovereign, to take 
counsel together with the progress and welfare of all, 
and to keep our strength, both moral and material, a 
united power for justice, liberty, and peace.” It serves 
no purpose to find fault with Mr. George because of his 
superlative phraseology, just as it serves no purpose for 
us to insist that our own organization of forty-eight 
free, sovereign, and independent States on this hemi- 
sphere is the most perfect this or the most perfect that. 
The simple fact is that they are both excellent and most 
highly suggestive, these two ventures in international 
The evolution of the British Empire is 
It is a great fact of current history, as it 


organization. 
on the way. 
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has been a great accomplishment of past history. It 

will enter into the structure of the international or- 

ganization that is yet to be. The same thing is true of 

these United States of America. 

True, the British Empire of 1914 has passed from the 
It is now increasingly and more accurately 
The six great 


stage. 
spoken of as the British Commonwealth. 
divisions of the Empire are on a plane of equality little 
dreamed of at the beginning of the war. We are told 
that the British Government will welcome a Canadian 
colleague at Washington. Suggestions from the Domin- 
ions relative to matters of foreign relations are invited. 
It is recognized that these Dominions have now been ac- 
cepted fully into the comity of nations. This was the 
fact in Paris. They signed the Treaty of Versailles; 
indeed, all the other treaties. To use Mr. George’s 
words, “They have achieved full national status, and 
they now stand beside the United Kingdom as equal 
partners in the dignities and the responsibilities of the 
British Commonwealth.” 

But all the Dominions maintain their allegiance. Mr. 
Meighen pointed out that the Dominions are united by 
their history, by mutual trust, “and by a fundamental 
intention to preserve a common allegiance.” We are 
familiar with the fact that General Smuts is a strong 
adherent to the principle of a united British Common- 
wealth. The representative from India indicated the 
ambition of that country to acquire full dominion status. 

Thus, our general impression is that the Imperial 
Conference in London, itself an evidence of the value of 
conference, has ironed out many of the difficulties facing 
the British, added its bit to the better day, and given to 
the world a renewed faith in the possibilities of peaceable 
settlement. Its very method, as well as spirit, gives sub- 
stance and solidity to Mr. Harding’s words over the 
coffins of boys who had died in France, “It must not 
happen again.” 





TOLSTOYAN NON-RESISTANCE IN THE 
LABORATORY 


HERE IS AN INTERESTING, frail, little man, vege- 

tarian and faster, in India, called Mahatma Mo- 
handas Karamchand Ghandi. He is revered and fol- 
lowed, it is said, by a larger number than any human 
being has ever had in any country. Following an inter- 
view with Lord Reading, the present Viceroy of India, 
Mr. Ghandi has announced that so long as the men in 
India stand by the principle of non-violence and the 
spirit of sacrifice for the cause of justice to their coun- 
try, no power on earth can check them from attaining 
their “swaraj,” or independence, within the year. Of 


course, Mr. Ghandi has opponents, not only among the 
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English, but among the natives of India. Mr. Tagore, 
the well-known poet, has recently severely criticized him 
for his opposition to the teaching of any foreign lan- 
guage in the schools of India. There are extremists, 
such as Lala Lajput Rai, of Punjab, who has recently 
denounced anything looking toward a compromise be- 
tween Ghandi and the Viceroy. Fanatics, especially 
from Afghan, are embarrassing Mr. Ghandi and the 
Non-Co-operative movement. But this most unusual 
combination of practical politician and _ visionary 
dreamer, bent upon establishing an India for India— 
politically, economically, educationally, and _ religi- 
ously—has presented Britain with not a few sleepless 
nights. 

England has been working upon India for some two 
hundred fifty years, for it was in 1757 that Clive won 
his victory of Plassey. Today, as a result largely of Mr. 
(thandi’s propaganda, she is confronted with a threaten- 
ing boycott of everything British in the way of manu- 
factured goods; with the resignation of every native of 
India now in the government employ; with a new and 
insidious attack in terms of Tolstoyan non-resistance ; 
with a man who preaches only to the souls of men that 
the militarism of the Western nations is blasphemy 
against God. This man has concerned himself with such 
practical matters as home industries. He has won the 
support of many Mohammedans in his crusade against 
everything British. He travels barefooted, third class, 
and teaches the principle of the oneness of humanity. 
He is opposed to all castes and to the use of titles, with 
the result that large numbers of young Hindus have re- 
turned their medals and titles. Crowds follow him and 
listen to him, kissing his garments as they may. The 
followers of Clive, Hastings, Bentinck, of the earlier 
period, and of Lytton, Ripon and Curzon, of the latter 
days, are face to face with large tasks in India. 





HE TRIALS of war criminals in Leipsic seem to be 
hl ete nobody but the accused. Even in Ger- 
many public opinion commonly referred to as moderate 
is reported as regretful that the sentences have not been 
more severe. There is also a general agreement in Ger- 
many that the Junker and reactionary parties have been 
carrying on a violent propaganda throughout Germany 
in the interest of the defendants. The acquittal of the 
German officer, General Stenger, accused of instructing 
his men to take no prisoners, resulted in the immediate 
withdrawal of the French legal representatives at the 
The French position is that their legal 
mission was both useless and ridiculous. It appears that 
France has repudiated the Leipsic trials. It would 
seem, therefore, that the whole question of the trying of 


Leipsic court. 
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war criminals is reopened. This is unfortunate, if not 
dangerous. Under the terms of article 228 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, the German Government recognized the 
right of her enemies to try Germans accused of having 
committed acts in violation of the laws and customs of 
war, and that notwithstanding any proceedings of prose- 
cutions before a tribunal in Germany. Under the terms 
of the treaty, the German Government also promised to 
hand over to her enemies all persons accused of having 
committed such acts. In January, 1920, however, the 
Allies consented that these accused persons should be 
tried in Germany, with the stipulation, however, that 
the Allies reserved the right of bringing the cases before 
their own tribunals if they were not satisfied. It seems, 
therefore, probable that France at least may insist upon 
her rights under the terms of the treaty. There is little 
doubt that leniency has subverted the ends of justice in 
the trials at Leipsic. Every one working for a rap- 
prochement between France and Germany will regret 
this, for if the trials be held in France, whatever the 
outcome, it will be charged that the verdicts were too 
harsh. Our own feeling is that such cases should be 
submitted to an impartial court made up of judges 
chosen from the permanent court of arbitration at The 
Hague. 


66 ust We Figur JApan?’, “Must We Fight 

England ?”, “The Rising Tide of Color’—these 
are some of the titles quite praiseworthy from the point 
of view of the circulation manager, but altogether vi- 
cious from the point of view of persons interested in 
international sanity. We suppose titles must be chosen 
with the view of selling the book or magazine, but after 
we are satiated with these red lines in journalism, what 
will the make-up editor do next? We suppose we ought 
to get ready for “Shall We Biff John Bull Between the 
Eyes ?”, “Shall We Wipe France Off the Earth ?”, “The 
Rising Dempsey of Religion’—but our imagination 
fails, 





NTER-ALLIED war debts are coming in for their share 
I of discussion. The International Chamber of Com- 
merce, meeting in London last month, has been talking 
about the European debts to the United States. In true 
American fashion the matter has been referred to a 
committee, and that’s a good place for it. Mr. George 
E. Roberts, of the National City Bank, New York, is of 
the opinion that the whole matter should be held in 
abeyance until other and more pressing problems have 
been solved. The time may come when the United 
States will wish to discount the German debt, but that 
time is not yet. 
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_ ADVOCATE OF PEACE has suggested the wisdom 
of considering the possibilities in a League of 
Americas so often that we cannot refrain from express 
ing interest in the suggestion of Sefor Garay, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Panama, that the outcome of the 
boundary dispute between his country and Costa Rica 
might lead ultimately to the formation of a Pan-Amer- 
ican League of Nations. “The League of Nations” is 
not a very popular phrase in America, but something 
like unto an evolved Pan-American scientific and finan- 
cial congress seems a natural step for the nations of this 
hemisphere. The idea for an American League of Na- 
tions has been suggested by Dr. Antonio S. de Busta- 
monte, delegate of the Cuban Republic to the Peace 
Congress of Versailles. It is pointed out that such an 
association of American nations would in no sense con- 
flict with the Monroe Doctrine. 
to national sovereignties. 


It would do no violence 
One trouble with the sugges- 
tion in its present form is that it is unfortunately mixed 
up with the questions arising out of the White award in 
the boundary dispute between Costa Riea and Panama. 


WwW: MUST RECORD the views of Senator Penrose in 
favor of disarmament by the United States re- 
gardless of conferences with other nations. Such an ex- 
pression of views from one generally thought to be a 
reactionary representative of a munition State arrests 
attention. The Senator is quoted as expressing the be- 
lief that there cannot be another war in the near future 
He added, “I 
don’t think there is anything in the Japanese scare, so 
called.” 


stretch of imagination picture another war during the 


in which this country would be involved. 
The Senator went on, “No one can by any 


present generation and perhaps during the next, and no 
nation in the world desires to attack the United States 
or can do so successfully. This is an era when 
it would be well for common sense to prevail. The world 
now only wants to go back to ways of peace and the 
profitable resumption of manufacture and commerce. Tt 
is going to tax the wealth of every nation to the limit 
for a good while to carry the present war legacies. How 
idle it is to talk of another war.” A little more talk of 
that kind is what the world needs just now perhaps more 
than any other one thing. 


HE POINT OF VIEW of European States is difficult 
for Americans to comprehend, particularly the 
German point of view. We have just read an article by 
Von Josef Viera entitled “Why Germany Must Have 
(Warum Must Deutschland Kolonien 
The writer goes on to complain that the 


Colonies” 
Haben?). 
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German children are cripples suffering with malnutri- 
tion, yet there are plenty of fats and raw materials every- 
where. He inquires why, and answers that it is due to 
the lack of transportation and to German isolation. The 
only hope for Germany is economic independence, and 
economic independence is possible only in case Germany 
is in possession of colonies. The author doesn’t believe 
that Kiautchau and the South Sea Islands are needed, 
but German Southwest Africa is necessary if Germany 
is to have cattle and farm products. Kameroon and 
‘Togoland are needed to furnish coffee, cocoa, tobacco, 
rubber, and vegetable fats. German East Africa is in- 
dispensable if Germany is to have grain, cotton, fruit, 
and coffee. Our own judgment is that the supreme 
interest facing Germany is not to get but to give, to 
convince the rest of the world of her sincerity and will- 
ingness to co-operate with other nations, for one of the 
great casualties of the war was the death of confidence 
in the spokesmen of Germany. That confidence needs to 
be revived. 

¥ 1s of more than passing interest that General Horace 

Porter should have died May 29 and Louis Maria 
Drago eleven days later. In the first place, these were 
men far above the ordinary. General Porter became a 
brigadier at twenty-eight years of age. He was Grant’s 
executive secretary during the General’s first term as 
President. It was he who jotted down the words in 
which Grant stopped the cheering that broke out on the 
Union side at Appomattox: “The rebels are our country- 
men again, and the best sign of rejoicing after the vic- 
tory will be to abstain from all demonstrations in the 
field.” For seven years, and that covering the period of 
the Spanish War, he was our ambassador to France. He 
shared with Joseph H. Choate the honors as delegate to 
the second Hague Conference in 1907. It was there that 
he came into contact with Dr. Drago, of Argentina. 
Louis Maria Drago was at the time of his death a mem- 
ber of the permanent court of arbitration at The Hague. 
He was for some time a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Buenos Aires. He was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under the presidency of President Roca, during 
which term of office he sent to the Argentine ambassador 
in Washington the instructions known as the Drago 
Doctrine. He was one of the arbitrators in the North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries dispute. He to have 
lectured at the International Relations Conference at 
Williams College this summer. The Drago Doctrine 
was a protest on principle against forceful collection of a 
debt from Venezuela by Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy, and asserted that “public debts should never bring 


about armed intervention, much less the material oc- 


was 
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cupation of the soil of American nations by European 
Powers.” The Pan-American Congress of 1906 referred 
the question to The Hague Peace Congress of 1907, 
where Dr. Drago and General Porter argued various 
phases of the subject, with the result that there was 
evolved what is now known as the Porter-Drago Doc- 
trine, which doctrine forbids the employment of force 
for the collection of debts until the claims have been 
approved by an arbitration court, the payment being 
refused or the debtor refusing to arbitrate. The peace 
movement of the world will always associate the names 
of these two men, who from out their different but dis- 
tinguished fields met and left the world wiser and better 
because of their meeting. 





PEACE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


By MANTON M. WYVELL, of Washington, D. C. 


Formerly Counsel for the United States before the 
International Joint Commission 


| be ADDITION to the deplorable loss of life, the World 
War cost the United States from April 6, 1917, to 
July 1, 1921, in round numbers, forty billions of dollars 
($40,000,000,000), not counting sums loaned to foreign 
countries. The combined appropriations of the War and 
Navy Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, voted by the last Congress were $939.271,377. To 
wage war, there is always ample machinery. A highly 
organized War Department, a very efficient Navy, are 
alwavs ready, and other branches of the government are 
usually well prepared to co-ordinate to the very fullest 
extent. But to prevent war there is comparatively little 
machinery. How to make the best use of the machinery 
we have and to enlarge the machinery for peace is the 
highest duty of statesmanship. 

It is true we have had our Hague tribunals, but they 
resulted in little definite permanent machinery. The 
Bryan peace treaties provide for the creation of a com- 
mission of five, which functions if a dispute should arise 
between the two signatory powers of the convention. 

There is, however, one permanent peace organization, 
made up of three Americans and three Canadians, which 
regularly functions and which is always available to deal 
with disputes which may arise between Canada and the 
United States. I refer to the International Joint Com- 
mission, created by the Treaty of January 11, 1909, be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 

Organized for the primary purpose of dealing with 
the problems arising over the use of the joint waterways, 
Article X of the treaty authorizes the two countries to 
submit to it for decision any questions or matters of dif- 
ference arising between the two countries or either in 
relation to each other or in which their respective in- 
habitants are concerned. 

Important as this commission is, and I may say that 
so far it has settled very satisfactorily every difference 
between the United States and Canada which has been 
submitted to it, it has never cost the United States Gov- 
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ernment to exceed $75,000 per year, and sometimes Con- 
gress has grudgingly appropriated much less, appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, being only 
$38,000. 

The preamble of the treaty discloses its purposes and 
reads as follows: 


His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British dominions beyond the 
seas, Emperor of India, and the United States of America, 
being equally desirous to prevent disputes regarding the use 
of boundary waters and to settle all questions which are 
now pending between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada involving the rights, obligations, or interests of 
either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the 
other, along their common frontier, and to make provision 
for the adjustment and settlement of all such questions as 
may hereafter arise, have resolved to conclude a treaty in 
furtherance of these ends. 


The whole treaty is most interesting, but my allotted 
space forbids a detailed discussion. There is a waterway 
boundary between the United States and Canada of sub- 
stantially 2,400 miles, and the primary purpose of the 
treaty was to deal with the problems created by this 
physical situation. This water boundary, beginning in 
the east of Eastport, Maine, follows the center of the 
St. Croix River for over a hundred miles. No other im- 
portant boundary waters occur until the St. Lawrence 
is reached, at Massena, New York, where the boundary 
line then traces its way down the St. Lawrence, awarding 
some of the Thousand Islands to the United States and 
some to Canada; thence through the center of Lake On- 
tario; thence through the Niagara Gorge, through Lake 
Erie, the St. Clair River and Lake to Lake Huron; 
through the center of Lake Huron and on through the 
Sault Ste. Marie River to Lake Superior; then through 
the greatest of all lakes to the mouth of the Pigeon 
River, and thence through the center of that river to its 
source. 

There is a further water boundary with which few peo- 
ple are familiar. After crossing a narrow divide or 
portage known as Fowl Portage, the international 
boundary line is drawn irregularly through a series of 
lakes and rivers in one of the most beautiful, unusual, 
and picturesque regions in the world, namely, the Lake 
of the Woods watershed, to the northwest corner of the 
Lake of the Woods. This region is dotted with a count- 
less number of oddly shaped but beautiful lakes, while 
the Lake of the Woods itself has a beauty and had a 
problem peculiar to itself. 

There are great cities and important manufacturing 
centers located along these joint waters. In Canada 
there is Montreal, Toronto, Fort Francis, and Port 
Arthur, while the prosperity of Winnipeg depends 
greatly upon the Great Lakes system. On the United 
States side there are the cities of Buffalo, Rochester, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, and Duluth. 

The commercial interests involved are vast. The 
navigation on the Great Lakes is stupendous. Few peo- 
ple realize that the total amount of tonnage carried on 
the Great Lakes during the year before the great war 
began, 1914, was 2,882,922 gross tons, while the total 
amount of tonnage carried between the United States 
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and Kuropean ports, including all Gulf ports and Porte 
Rico, was 3,803,354 gross tons. 

The commercial interests are vast. The latent power 
possibilities, which as yet are practically untouched in 
the great waterways in question, some day may be relied 
upon to take the place for power development of oil and 
coal. At Niagara Falls there is a mean annual flow of 
208,000 cubic feet per second, and it is possible to de- 
velop five million horsepower with a possible fall of 304 
feet. At the Long Sault of the St. Lawrence there is a 
mean annual flow somewhat larger, and these rapids of 
the St. Lawrence which begin below Ogdensburg and 
which cease south of Montreal are capable of even vaster 
power developments, the possible fall being 247 feet, but 
the volume of water being somewhat greater. 

Then there are numerous other power plants already 
developed and power sites which are capable of develop- 
ment. At Kenora, on the Lake of the Woods, there is 
an important power site. International Falls, a thriving 
city on the northern Minnesota boundary, owes its pros- 
perity entirely to the power plant of the International 
Paper Company. At Sault Ste. Marie the straits which 
connect Superior with Lake Huron, is an important 
power site, and all of these are of an international char- 
acter and furnished an opportunity for international 
differences. 

Writing the opinion in the celebrated case of Schooner 
Exchange vs. MeFaddon (7 Cranch, 136), Chief Justice 
Marshall said: 

The jurisdiction of the nation within its own territory is 
necessarily exclusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no 
limitation not imposed by itself. Any restriction upon it, 
deriving validity from an external source, would imply a 
diminution of its sovereignty to the extent of the restriction, 
and an investment of that sovereignty to the same extent in 
that power which could impose such restriction. 

All exceptions, therefore, to the full and complete power 
of a nation within its own territories must be traced up to 
the consent of the nation itself. They can flow from no 
other legitimate source. 


The principle so clearly stated above is no doubt vital, 
so far as the full utilization of national power is con- 
cerned; but when relied upon in relation to boundary 
waters or waters which cross an international boundary 
and used without regard to consequences on the other 
side of the line, great suffering results and occasion is 
given for strong feeling and even hatreds. 

In view of the vastness of the interests of Canada and 
of the United States existing along the common frontier, 
it is not strange that in the past, when the foregoing 
principle of international law was asserted by one side 
or the other, interests conflicted, injury resulted, and 
disputes arose; and some of the differences became seri- 
ous before the creation of the International Joint Com- 
mission. 

For example, through the city of Chicago flows the 
Chicago River. The river moves sluggishly through a 
level country, and its source is in the swamps, in the 
same area where are the head-waters of the Illinois River, 
which flows in a southwesterly direction into the Missis- 
sippi. The municipality of Chicago, in order to make 
the river available for sanitary purposes, deepened the 
Chicago River at its source, caused it to reverse its direc- 
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tion, and withdrew from the waters of Lake Michigan a 
flow of nearly 10,000 cubie feet of water per second for 
a drainage canal. The effect of this great withdrawal 
of water from the Great Lakes system was to lower the 
level of the waters of lakes Michigan and Huron a few 
inches and seriously interfered with docking interests in 
Canadian ports. This withdrawal caused a vigorous pro- 
test from Canada, which was never settled until the 
Treaty of January 11, 1909, confirmed this withdrawal. 

Again, a serious controversy arose over the damming 
of the Lake of the Woods for the purpose of constructing 
a power plant at Kenora, Canada, resulting in a rise of 
from three to five feet of the waters of the lake and flood- 
ing thousands of acres on the American shore. 

Although little knowr, the Lake of the Woods is re- 
markable in scenic beauty. Its size is 1,485 square miles, 
about as large as the State of Rhode Island. On the 
American side the shores are low, and lving on the Cana- 
dian side are rock-bound coasts. No one has attempted 
to count the number of islands in the lake, but there are 
known to be over 12,000, and as they exist in their virgin 
state, studded with evergreen trees, the beauty of the 
lake to the traveler who has visited the region makes an 
impression which is never forgotten. In the early nine- 
ties the region was open to settlers, and hardy Norwe- 
gians and Swedes, for the most part from southern Min- 
nesota and from Wisconsin and Iowa, settled in that 
region. The soil was virgin and unusually rich, it being 
black loamy soil, capable of producing wheat in abun- 
dance despite the necessarily short season, due to the 
country lying so far north. Many settlers chose the spot 
near the lake and cleared their lands on the level stretch 
of country adjacent to it. The outlet of the lake is the 
Winnipeg River, which flows in a meandering course 
from Kenora to Lake Winnipeg, and along its course has 
many falls, making it unusually adaptable to water- 
power development. 

One of the opportunities for water-power development 
was at the outlets of the lake, and in 1897 the Norman 
Dam was constructed in order to facilitate power devel- 
opment at the eastern outlet and to furnish power for 
the city of Kenora and for some mills which were con- 
structed at the power site. The lands on the American 
shore were so level that a rise of one foot on the lake 
threw the water back on the American side one mile; so, 
when the dam artificially raised the lake from three to 
five feet, thousands of acres of American farms were 
flooded, and complaints poured into the State Depart- 
ment. So high did the feeling run that a group of 
American citizens at one time organized for the purpose 
of going to Canada and blowing up the dam with dyna- 
mite. 

This controversy was referred to the International 
Joint Commission, under Article 9 of the treaty, for the 
purpose of recommending a level for the lake, and at 
once the feeling of the natives subsided. The Commis- 
sion, after extensive hearings, fixed the level of the lake, 
which necessarily meant a range of levels, and recom- 
mended that a sum in damages be paid to Americans; 
so that all of the different interests were composed and 
satisfied. 

Another situation, no less acute, was a controversy 
between Canadian and American irrigation interests, 
which arose over the use of the waters of the Milk and 


St. Mary Rivers in Montana and in the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

The head-waters of the St. Mary River lie immediately 
to the east of the main range of the Rocky Mountains in 
northern Montana. The river flows northerly into the 
Province of Alberta, Canada, and empties into the Belly 
River about 75 miles north of the international boundary 
line. The melting of the snows in the Rocky Mountains 
in the spring causes a sudden flood, usually coming in 
June, which, while receding rapidly, still leaves a gener- 
ous amount of water until late in July, and even in the 
late irrigation season its flow is fairly constant. 

The Milk River, rising just east of the source of the 
St. Mary, flows in a generally easterly course not far 
from the international boundary and receives its water 
supply from occasional storms or showers falling upon a 
rolling or undulating country. The river flows thence 
north into Canada and continues in a generally easterly 
direction for 210 miles in Canada, and then makes a turn 
to the southeast, again crossing the boundary, continu- 
ing in a generally easterly course, flowing through the 
principal valley of northern Montana. Taking the two 
rivers together, probably 80 per cent of the water which 
ultimately finds its way in them falls on American soil. 

The Canadians desired to utilize the waters of the St. 
Mary River for irrigation near the town of Lethbridge, 
Canada, while as early as 1902 the project of transfer- 
ring the water of the St. Mary River to the Milk by 
means of a reservoir and canal and ultimately applying 
the water to the lands several hundred miles away, in 
the Milk River Valley, between Chinook and Glasgow, 
Montana, was agreed upon, the cost to be nearly 
$10,000,000, 

Accordingly, the American Government began build- 
ing a canal to divert waters from the St. Mary to the 
Milk River. The Canadians, indignant because of a 
threatened withdrawal of waters which, if not interfered 
with, would ultimately flow into their country and be 
available for use on their own soil, protested strongly, 
through their government, to the State Department ; but 
the State Department ignored their protest, relying upon 
the right to use whatever waters fell upon United States 
soil and the sovereignty of the nation as defined by 
Marshall. : 

The Canadians in 1904 sought to defeat the American 
plan by diverting waters of the Milk River at a point on 
its course through their own country, justifying their 
action upon the same principle. It was then the turn 
of the American farmers to be alarmed, with the result 
that by Article VI of the treaty which created the In- 
ternational Joint Commission the waters of the two 
rivers were divided equally and the International Joint 
Commission was given the administrative duties of so 
apportioning the waters as to meet the requirements and 
demands of both countries as fairly as possible. 

Be it said to the credit of the Commission that their 
work in this relation has not only allayed the fears of 
the farmers of the two countries, but has been performed 
in so constructive a manner as to build up the joint 
farming interests of the two countries. 

Other less serious differences have been satisfactorily 
settled by the Commission, which now, in the persons of 
Honorable Obadiah Gardner, Honorable Clarence D. 
Clark, and Honorable Marcus A. Smith, constituting 
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the American section, and of Honorable Charles A. Ma- 
grath, Henry A. Powell, and Sir William Hearst, con- 
stituting the Canadian section, occupies a high place in 
the affections of those whose personal interests have been 
affected by their decisions. 

The treaty contains other important provisions, at 
least one of which is indeed remarkable. Article II of 
the treaty provides that any future interference with the 
waters of streams which cross the boundary or flow into 
houndary waters would give an injured party a legal 
remedy in the courts of the offending nation, thus modi- 
fying, as far as the United States and Canada are con- 
cerned, in the interests of justice and fair play, Judge 
Marshall’s decision and granting to an injured alien a 
remedy never theretofore recognized. 

In the spring of 1914 very appropriate ceremonies 
were held in Washington celebrating the hundredth 
anniversary of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain. These ceremonies were of great value. 
They crystallized the feeling of thinking Americans and 
they furnished a means of contact between patriotic men 
of prominence of the two nations. They proved that, 
after all, the same aspirations and qualities found in 
Americans are likewise found in Canadians. 

The International Joint Commission has done much 
to cement that peace into, it is hoped, permanent friend- 
ship. 





INCREASING EVIDENCE THAT AMERI- 
CANS ARE USING A NEW IN- 
TERNATIONAL VISION 


This article expresses the views of the National City Bank, 
of New York, the largest bank in the United States. It ap- 
peared in the bank’s publication, 7’he Americas, and has spe- 
cial significance because it is another illustration of the fact 
that the “hard-headed” perceive truths preached by the 
idealists —THE Epiror. 


ITH THE SETTLEMENT of the question of the pay- 
W ment by Germany of a war indemnity, the world 
seems to have taken a long breath of encouragement and 
hope. Slight as may be the actual improvements of the 
past thirty days there can be no disputing the fact that 
a better feeling—the first requirement for a period of 
better times—is already in the air. Throughout Europe 
there appears to be a greater desire on the part of op- 
posing economic groups to compose their differences, to 
co-operate in resuming production and to work together 
in starting the monumental task of repairing the loss of 
wealth occasioned by the war and the two and a half 
years of dislocation in industry since its close. 

The United States, with problems radically different 
in most respects from the problems of the European 
countries, is too closely connected with them in an 
economic sense not to be intimately affected by every 
change in Europe’s condition. Europe, at the same 
time, is too completely shorn of raw materials and cap- 
ital resources not to feel acutely any condition of Amer- 
ican industry, American money markets or American 
tariff legislation that affects the relations between this 
country and the other parts of the world. For this 





reason, the attitude of this country toward Europe dur- 
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ing the past three months is of particular importance 
both to us and to our European neighbors, and an 
examination of that attitude is likely to result in the 
conviction that in spite of differences of opinion in re- 
gard to the tariff, a very great enlightenment has been 
taking place concerning the part which the United States 
must hereafter play in the affairs and the commerce of 
the world. 

The present depression in many American industries 
has such a clear relation to conditions and events en- 
tirely outside the United States that even the most 
jingoistic will now admit that the United States cannot 
be a self-contained economic unit, but must be subject 
to the same influences which determine prosperity or 
depression for Europe and the rest of the world. The 
discussions which have centered around the tariff have 
been of enormous value in apprising the great mass of 
the American people concerning the true status of our 
relation to the rest of the world, while plans and dis- 
cussions now going on for a. broader participation by 
this country in world commerce through foreign loans 
and export credits are contributing to this valuable and 
much needed educational process. 

The daily press gives evidence from week to week of 
the increasing broadmindedness of the American atti- 
tude on these great questions, on the prompt and equit- 
able solution of which the speed of world industrial re- 
covery so largely depends. Bankers’ conventions and 
gatherings of business men so far this summer have 
been remarkable for the grasp shown by dozens of 
speakers on problems of our economic situation in the 
new era now at hand. In almost every case these ad- 
dresses have been directed to the patent fact that the 
United States has radically changed its economic rela- 
tion to the rest of the world both as to the position of 
debtor and creditor and as to the necessity for finding 
markets for a large surplus production of manufactured 
goods. As a logical and necessary corollary of that 
change has come the necessity for a broader participa- 
tion in the business and affairs of other countries, and 
it is in this last respect that the greatest benefits are to 
be expected. In other words, America’s outlook no 
longer ends at the water’s edge. 

The situation was well expressed by Mr. John §. 
Drum, president of the American Bankers’ Association, 
in an address he recently made before a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. After expressing 
the conviction that only by following the pre-war exam- 
ple of the European manufacturing countries can Amer- 
ica build up and maintain a permanent foreign trade, 
Mr. Drum said: 

“Tt is useless to grow commodities we cannot use or 
sell. Foreign nations which need our commodities have 
only one thing to sell to obtain money with which to 
buy our goods—that is, securities in their productive 
enterprises. And we, prominently tlie creditor nation of 
the world, are the one people who can invest in those 
productive enterprises of other nations and thus enable 
them to trade with us. 

“It is what England and Holland and Belgium and 
France and all great trading nations of the old world 
have done in building up markets for their products, 
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Their foreign investments enabled foreign countries to 
produce more than before and therefore increased their 
ability to buy. 

“None ever possessed the opportunity that is ours 
today. By foreign investment we may help them to re- 
store their wealth destroyed in war and to reduce their 
debts, but at the same time we shall help ourselves even 
more by restoring their ability to buy our goods and our 
own ability to dispose of our excess products.” 

No less welcome than the awakening of the financial 
community to the necessity of practical measures for 
co-operating in the rehabilitation of Europe has been 
the enlightened attitude of the leading newspapers and 
other organs of public opinion throughout the country. 
Even in the agricultural districts, where the unprece- 
dented drop in the prices of farm products put the 
farming population at an obvious and unmerited disad- 
vantage with the other producing elements of the coun- 
try and where there has been to some extent a hysteri- 
cal demand for legislatite measures of dubious merit, 
the leading newspapers have adopted a broadminded 
policy of considering the greatest good for the greatest 
number, the result of which has been that much valuable 
economic truth has been made plain to those who be- 
lieve that the mere passage of a legislative enactment 
can change or modify an underlying economic situation. 

Most reassuring of all has been the attitude of great 
metropolitan newspapers which in past years were the 
heavy artillery of the high protective tariff advocates. 
In nearly every case these great journals have per- 
ceived clearly that the altered relation of the United 
States to the rest of the world makes necessary a 
radically different national policy, a policy that will 
make possible the active competition of American goods 
in all world markets with the manufactured goods of 
the countries with low-cost production systems. 

A splendid example of the changed attitude just men- 
tioned is shown in the editorial columns of the New 
York Herald for June 1. After speaking of the great 
and valuable part played by the American tariff system 
during the decades when the United States was a debtor 
nation and when our exports consisted almost entirely 
of the products of our farms and the raw materials of 
commerce, the Herald clearly expresses the changed 
state of affairs now confronting us in the following 
concise and easily understood words: 

“Nevertheless, these facts loom big today for our 
national consideration: We have expanded our eco- 
nomic equipment so far beyond our own needs, we have 
speeded up our productive energies to so swift a pace, 
we have builded our surplus-creating engine to so high 
a power that we must sell of our excess crops and 
goods abroad in a tonnage expressed in fleets of ships 
and in value counted in billions of dollars, or in large 
part both our industrial plants and our merchant ships 
must rot, our labor be jobless and the very yield of our 
fruitful soil be left to wither in the fields. 

“In front of a prohibitive tariff wall the foreigner 
that cannot sell to us cannot buy from us. Since we 
have the great bulk of the world’s free gold, he must 
buy our goods with his goods, he must buy our very 
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gold with his goods, or he must seek other markets than 
ours in which to buy as he may sell. 

“Behind a protective tariff wall the American manu- 
facturer, the American railroad, even the American 
farmer cannot do business with our own wage earners 
and industries that may be flat on their backs because 
they have lost the foreign markets where they formerly 
sold what they produced. 

“Shut out all the foreign agricultural products that 
have been coming here to pay for our exported manu- 
factured products, and still the American farmer must 
meet those foreign agricultural products in a more in- 
tense competition than ever. Our wheat growers raise 
three hundred million, sometimes four hundred million 
bushels of wheat a year more than this country can 
consume. The wheat of Canada or of Argentina that 
ean no longer come to sell and pay for what Canada or 
Argentina buys here is going to sell somewhere. It may 
no longer meet the American farmers’ wheat in Chicago 
or New York. It will meet it in England, France, and 
yermany. Driven into the last ditch on foreign soil, it 
will meet it there with a desperate, cut-throat competi- 
tion. 

“The American farmer, the American manufacturer, 
the American wage earner is entitled to the protection, 
inherent in the American tariff system, which serves 
reasonably to equalize differences of labor costs at home 
and abroad while stimulating competitive endeavor by 
not becoming so high as to be prohibitive. But the in- 
ordinate tariff which at one and the same time kills 
markets abroad for our vast surplus products and ham- 
strings the purchasing power of our markets at home 
is going to let American manufacturer, wage earner, 
farmer, and everybody down with a heavy thud.” 

In view of the stupendous size of the task of rehabil- 
itating the industries of Europe, it is most encouraging 
to see the manifest desire exhibited by President Hard- 
ing and the members of his Cabinet to exert their ef- 
forts in conjunction with the business men of the 
United States. The President has from the first of his 
administration shown himself keenly alive to the neces- 
sity of promoting active measures for getting the wheels 
of production again in motion everywhere in the world, 
and the assitance which he can give to the efforts of 
American bankers, manufacturers and traders in this 
connection is beyond calculation. 

The President feels, as nearly all business men feel, 
that the measures of governmental control exercised 
ever since the entrance of this country into the war 
have outlived their usefulness and must be ended. He 
believes that governmental co-operation in the financing 
and pushing of export trade, coupled with a clear un- 
derstanding of the fact that if we will not buy neither 
can we sell, will have happier results than the intolerable 
restrictions that seem to be inseparable from war regu- 
lations. In his efforts along this line he will have the 
whole-hearted assistance of every banker, manufacturer, 
and trader in the country. 

There are few who will dispute the statement that 
every business ought to stand on its own feet. In do- 


mestic trade the field is a fair and free one and any in- 
dustry that cannot justify its own existence by results 
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has no economic justification for seeking special favors. 
But in the field of international trade this is not com- 
pletely true. The world is too far from its normal axis 
to expect individual traders to stand on their own feet 
in foreign markets to as great an extent as if they were 
selling or buying at home. It is this phase of the situa- 
tion which is receiving the attention of the President 
and his advisers and it is to the promotion of all legiti- 
mate foreign trade activities that the influence and as- 
sistance of our governmental machinery is to be thrown. 

There are a number of ways in which the govern- 
ment has already taken action for the relief of foreign 
trade, one of which is the lengthening to six months of 
the eligible bankers’ acceptances which Federal reserve 
banks are now permitted to purchase. This doubling 
of the former period opens to the foreign trade of the 
country a great reservoir of elastic and quickly obtain- 
able credit, and while there has been every necessity for 
measures leading to a reduction of inflation in the vol- 
ume of Federal reserve currency, it may well be doubted 
whether the refusal of this benefit to the country’s for- 
eign trade would not have been far more harmful than 
any slight prolonging of the inflationary period which 
may result from this loosening of the restrictions sur- 
rounding eligible acceptances. 

The statements which have been made in various 
Washington dispatches concerning the criticisms said to 
have been made of the foreign loans offered in the 
American market on the ground that no obligation was 
imposed for the spending of the proceeds in the United 
States are evidently founded on a lack of knowledge 
concerning present world finances. It is the wish of 
everybody that in these days of scarcity of investment 
capital all the resources of our investment market 
should be used in ways that will benefit American en- 
terprise. But that is exactly what these foreign loans 
are doing, and doing to a much greater extent than the 
critics of the loans are aware. 

Under present world conditions, the loans that have 
been offered here can scarcely be used in any way ex- 
cept to purchase supplies here for shipment abroad. If 
the capital itself were being exported the fact would be 
apparent through the figures of gold shipments, but 
the fact is that no such gold shipments are being made. 
On the coritrary, gold continues to flow into the United 
States on an unprecedented scale, so much so that its 
presence here is a matter of doubtful benefit to our 
banking system and our national credit fabric. It is not 
any advantage to foreign countries to float loans in this 
market for the purpose of securing gold to ship else- 
where, as is clearly shown by the fact that all parts of 
the world are now paying shipping and insurance 
charges on actual stocks of gold for shipments to this 
country to be exchanged for our goods. : 

Our efforts in behalf of foreign countries in co-oper- 
ating with them for the renewal of industrial activity 
must come through two principal sources, the extension 
of credit to foreign purchasers of our products and the 
purchase here of foreign securities. There is plenty of 


room for all the activities that are likely to take place 
in either direction, and all the assistance which the na- 
tional government can give will be needed to make the 
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effort equal to the emergency. ‘The present total of float- 
ing and unliquidated indebtedness on merchandise ac- 
count is so great that the resources of individual ex- 
porters are not capable of further expansion at this 
time, while commercial banks are unwilling to tie up 
their funds in credit operations requiring longer loans 
than sound banking practice allows. The remedy is 
through approach to the general investment resources of 
the country, which can safely and profitably handle the 
negotiable instruments incidental to the financing of 
foreign trade. This can be accomplished through the 
sale of foreign bond issues to the investors of the coun- 
try and through the machinery of the Edge law banks, 
which are functioning satisfactorily so far, but whose 
volume of business is far below that which the situation 
affords. 

It is clear that the machinery has been constructed by 
means of which American resources can be made avail- 
able to this all-important work. It is also clear that 
after two years of more or less indistinct understanding 
on the part of the general public as to America’s proper 
place in this great work of world rehabilitation we have 
now reached a point where all sensible proposals for 
betterment are receiving intelligent and sympathetic 
consideration. Al] that now remains is to get everybody 
to pull together so that the world may again start on its 
busy and happy road to a better and more comfortable 
era. 





LIMITATIONS ON THE FUNCTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL COURTS 


By EDWIN M. BORCHARD 
Professor of Law, Yale University 

Members of the American Peace Society, devoted to the 
cause of justice between States, will be interested in this 
expression of the difficulties to be overcome before the na- 
tions can have their Supreme Court for the adjudication of 
their justiciable differences. This address, with its views 
contrary to the teachings of the American Peace Society, was 
delivered at the meeting of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science in Philadelphia, May 14, 1921.—Tue 
Eprror. 


ucH of the discussion on the desirability and fea- 

sibility of an international court has been based 
upon the premise that a court would furnish a substitute 
for war; that nations wanted a court for the settlement 
of their disputes, and that the actual establishment of a 
court would persuade nations to submit their differences 
for adjudication. The topic on the program of this 
afternoon’s session might indicate a belief that the de- 
batable or open questions concern the functions of a 
court already created and the means necessary to carry 
its awards into execution. It will be my necessary, but 
ungrateful, duty to dispel the illusions and the miscon- 
ceptions of fact involved in the assumptions of the major 
premise above mentioned. 

No one would discourage the judicial settlement of 
disputes, and the desirability of such adjustment has 
been generally admitted by thinking men. The devoted 
efforts of certain societies and organizations for the es- 
tablishment of an international court, the promise of 
certain statesmen to build a new world order upon the 
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basis of such a court, and a widespread sentimental faith 
in the efficacy of the judicial process in settling the issues 
that arise among organized groups have served, I believe, 
to arouse expectations that cannot be met and to confuse 
rather than enlighten the public mind. Inasmuch as 
progress can rarely begin from misunderstanding, it has 
seemed to me more useful to examine the manifest lim- 
itations upon the functions of an international court, 
than to extol the virtues of a court still to be created ; 
my belief being that knowledge of the facts as they are— 
at least as my study discloses them—will prove of greater 
practical utility than an indulgence in the ideology of 
facts as they ought to be. 

1. The belief that a judicial court would furnish a 
substitute for war has been one of the most common of 
the assumptions prevailing among important groups in 
many countries. The example is cited of the readiness 
and effectiveness with which our Supreme Court decides 
issues between States of the Union, and the conclusion is 
drawn that obviously the same method could be adopted 
among the nations. Nothing could, in my opinion, be 
more erroneous. I have shown elsewhere that the exist- 
ing order of international life—at least among the larger 
powers—is conditioned upon a continual struggle for 
economic advantage; in the preservation of home mar- 
kets by tariffs and discriminations against more favored 
competitors; in the endeavor to capture foreign markets 
against the competition of commercial rivals; in the as- 
surance of a steady and cheap supply of raw materials 
on the part of manufacturing nations, leading to com- 
peting efforts to control backward areas, colonies, pro- 
tectorates, mandatories, and other fields of investment, 
and to acquire the incidental machinery and equipment 
necessary to make this enterprise successful,—merchant 
fleets, cables, trade routes, coaling and oil stations, and, 
finally, armies, navies, and alliances. With national 
security and economic prosperity the keynote and mo- 
tive, raw materials and markets the major aims, and the 
instrumentalities just mentioned as the minor objectives, 
a picture is presented of the principal operative forces 
and factors which condition and shape international re- 
lations. Foreign policy is fashioned to the maintenance 
of supremacy in the continual struggle for national 
aggrandizement, of which these forces and factors, in 
varying degree, constitute the main and essential ele- 
ments. 

Bearing this in mind, it will be apparent that the 
issues created by this uninterrupted competition for ad- 
vantage—supported by the people of each country on 
the very highest justification of self-preservation and 
prosperity—beget conflicts of interest which are not 
legal, but economic and political in character. Whether 
the Argentine or the Chinese market shall be captured 
by Britis, German, French, or American commerce ; 
whether the unsuccessful competitors will become recon- 
ciled to their loss of markets; whether the coaling and 
cable stations of the world are too largely controlled by 
certain nations for the safety of the foreign trade of 
other countries; in what degree the raw materials of the 
mandated territories and the colonies of the world are 
to be monopolized by the countries in immediate con- 
trol—these questions, merely typical of the many that 
agitate the nations, present no issue of right or wrong 
which can be settled by an international court, any more 





than can the rivalry between two ardent youths for the 
affections of a fair damsel. Yet it is these very conflicts 
of interest that furnish the most effective causes of war. 
Is it not apparent, therefore, that so long as interna- 
tional trade implies rivalry between national units or- 
ganized politically and commercially with all the instru- 
ments of unfair competition, the hope of an interna- 
tional court as a substitute for war rests upon the weak- 
est of justification? No such economic issues are pre- 
sented by the differences among our States, with their 
free trade; so that the alleged analogy for an interna- 
tional court which is sought to be found in our Supreme 
Court deciding cases between the States—disputes of a 
rather limited class, pertaining usually to boundaries 
and minor matters—is quite misleading and unwar- 
ranted. While international tribunals have settled many 
important issues—notably the Alabama Claims, the 
North Atlantic Fisheries dispute, dozens of boundary 
and claims cases—which might have led to war, they 
have not settled and cannot settle those larger economic 
and political issues which lie at the foundation of most 
modern wars. 

2. Another common assumption is that the nations 
seriously desire an international court for the settlement 
of their disputes. This again I believe to be erroneous— 
at least, experience would indicate that very often it has 
no basis in fact. Nations desire an international court— 
and have no difficulty in establishing one ad hoc when 
the occasion arises—when the dispute is unimportant or 
would not justify the expense of war; or when political 
considerations dictate submission to arbitration rather 
than recourse to war—in short, when they feel they have 
more to gain by arbitration or other form of peaceful 
settlement, such as mediation, than by war. 

A few modern instances will suffice to give evidential 
support to this conclusion. In 1894 a plebiscite was to 
have been held in accordance with the Treaty of Ancon 
between Peru and Chile to determine the sovereignty of 
the provinces of Tacna and Arica, now in the possession 
of Chile. The plebiscite has never been held. Con- 
tinued efforts by Peru to submit this question to arbitra- 
tion or to commit Chile to the principle of arbitrating 
international disputes have been unavailing. The rea- 
son is obvious. So long as Chile has the physical 
strength to hold what she has, she has little interest in 
inviting the uncertain, and what to her may seem the 
academic hazards of arbitration. This case, like many 
others, would indicate the need for compulsory arbitra- 
tion ; but, as will presently appear, the larger powers are 
still averse to being compelled to adopt peaceful meas- 
ures when other measures seem to them more expedient 
or profitable. 

In 1914 two Mexican subordinate officers were alleged 
to have insulted the American flag at Tampico. The 
facts were in dispute, and are to this day, for the original 
telegram of the American Admiral in command has not 
been published. At that time, we had already negotiated 
and were still engaged in negotiating treaties with vari- 
ous countries, the so-called Bryan treaties, by which in- 
cidents giving rise to differences between the contract- 
ing parties were to be submitted to a commission of 
inquiry, pending whose report hostilities were to be sus- 
pended for the period of a year. No better opportunity 
for the application of this principle could have been pre- 
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sented than the Tampico incident. Yet President Wil- 
son, irritated at the obstinate refusal of President 
Huerta to abdicate his office, and oblivious to his own 
declared principle of a peaceful settlement of disputes, 
found in the incident that overt act which was deemed 
to justify the making of war on Mexico and the sacrifice 
of the lives of numerous Mexicans and Americans at 
Vera Cruz. 

More recently, Austria, irritated at the continued 
efforts of Servia to create disaffection in and detach from 
the Empire her southeastern Slav provinces, found in the 
assassination of Archduke Ferdinand so great a strain 
upon her patience that she refused to tolerate a judicial 
settlement of the differences with Servia, and launched 
upon an expedition of chastisement which ultimately 
engulfed the world and led to her own ruin and that of 
a large part of Europe. 

And now France, gravely injured, disappointed and 
belligerent, finds almost irresistible the impulse to in- 
vade and crush Germany, and resents—her press, with 
bitter denunciation—any effort to adjust the issues be- 
tween the two countries by mediation or arbitration. 
The fact that the enterprise may again engulf Europe 
in war and ruin victor and vanquished alike beyond hope 
of recovery appears to be a secondary consideration only. 

These illustrations are cited to dispel the illusion that 
nations in dispute desire judicial machinery for the set- 
tlement of their differences, and that the great need of 
the world to bring about such settlement is an interna- 
tional court. On the contrary, nations that believe they 
have more to gain or are likely to be more successful in 
war than in arbitration or peaceful settlement, prefer 
the arbitrament of the sword and resent the efforts of 
mediators to frustrate the accomplishment of their ob- 
jects. Indeed, it happens often that the greater the be- 
lief in the righteousness of the national cause the less 
disposition there is to submit it to peaceful arbitrament ; 
and it is not unknown that the strength of the convic- 
tion of righteousness is in direct ratio to the national 
military and economic resources. It is not a world court 
that is needed, but the intelligence to realize that war is 
in practically all cases the most wasteful and ultimately 
the most senseless method of settling international con- 
flicts of interest. But so long as the causes of war re- 
main unchecked and uncontrolled, there is little hope for 
a decrease of war; and, if I judge correctly, the Treaty 
of Versailles, if permitted to remain the charter of the 
European settlement, condemns the coming generations 
to frequent and recurring wars. 

3. Much propaganda has been spread to prove the ne- 
cessity for an international court in continuous session, 
and much labor has been expended on actually bringing 
into being an international court of justice. The effort 
has been accompanied by an increasing number of trea- 
ties of arbitration among the nations. The greatest diffi- 
culty in carrying out the plan, however, is not how to 
execute the award of an international tribunal, to which 
subject much unnecessary zeal and earnestness have been 
devoted, but how to persuade and, if needed, compel, 
nations to submit their disputes to a court. My research 
fails to disclose more than half a dozen cases, among 
thousands, in which the award of an international tri- 
bunal has been refused execution by the losing nation. 
These have nearly always been small nations, the dispute 
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a question of boundaries, and the ground of refusal 
an alleged error of jurisdiction. In view of the ex- 
tremely unimportant nature of the question, therefore, 
it would seem unprofitable to spend much time in dis- 
cussing It. 

What is important, however, is the inability to compel 
unwilling nations to submit to a court. It has already 
been shown that the very nature of the serious conflicts 
of interest among nations makes a submission to judicial 
settlement hardly practicable, or at least exceedingly 
difficult. Yet this is not the only reason why nations, in 
concluding arbitration treaties; nearly always exclude 
from the obligation of arbitration questions of independ- 
ence, national honor, and vital interest—the only ques- 
tions that are of any importance, and the only questions 
which could conceivably lead to war. Existing treaties 
of arbitration among the greater powers, therefore, con- 
stitute obligations to submit to arbitration anything they 
wish to submit, and nothing more. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations, mistakenly hailed by many good peo- 
ple as a hopeful substitute for war, carefully avoided any 
change in this purely voluntary submission to arbitra- 
tion. The Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, created in 1899 and strengthened in 1907, and 
still the most practical achievement by way of an inter- 
national court, leaves submission voluntary. More re- 
cently, under the auspices of the League of Nations, a 
body of distinguished jurists conceived and proposed a 
plan of a court of international justice, in permanent 
session, with compulsory jurisdiction. Hardly had the 
plan been presented to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, than the Council—consisting prin- 
cipally of the Great Powers—decided that the compul- 
sory feature of the jurisdiction of the court was an un- 
desirable innovation. Nations that have the political or 
economic stimulus to make and the physical ability to 
enforce their decisions prefer to be the judges of their 
own causes, and the sheriffs as well. 

Nor can I see that a court of permanent judges is 
preferable, in the present organization of the nations, to 
a court of judges selected by the litigating nations from 
a panel. So long as jurisdiction is entirely voluntary, 
more actual arbitration wil! result from a court of judges 
selected by the parties ad hoc than from a court in whose 
composition the litigating nations had no choice; for a 
nation that does not have to submit its dispute with an- 
other will surely not submit it to a court, to any of whose 
judges it takes exception. The international court of 
justice, therefore, seems to me much less practical than 
the existing Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, which has already decided nearly twenty cases, 
and to which the United States and Norway have re- 
cently submitted a dispute arising out of the requisition- 
ing of Norwegian vessels by the United States. 

Nor is a judicial decision of necessity a guaranty of 
peace. One need but refer the student of American his- 
tory to the Dred Scott decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court to be convinced of this. That decision 
made the Civil War inevitable. Other cases might be 
mentioned. Some years ago Ecuador and Peru sub- 
mitted their boundary dispute to the arbitration of the 
Council of State of Spain. After deliberating on the 
matter, the Council of State let it become known that 
their award, still unannounced, placed the line at a point 
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which would give much territory to Peru and leave 
Ecuador with a very small area. Both countries realized 
that the award, if handed down, would precipitate war 
between the two nations, so, at the suggestion of the liti- 
gating countries, the award has been withheld by the 
Spanish Council of State. 

Just what was meant, therefore, by the campaign an- 
nouncement last fall that a scheme for a world associa- 
tion would be constructed around an international court 
for the settlement of disputes between nations has been 
something of a mystery. One is led to suspect that its 
advocates had not thought deeply on the subject. As a 
plan for an ordered community life among the nations 
it holds out even less hope than the League of Nations; 
and the belief that the latter holds out little beyond a 
prospect of entanglement of the United States in the 
intrigues of Europe is, I think, entirely justified. 

From what has been said, it may have become appar- 
ent that the value and utility of an international court 
are limited by the prevailing conditions of international 
relations and the factors and forces which dictate and 
fashion those relations. They make it evident that an 
international court cannot settle those larger issues 
which lie at the foundation of most international con- 
flicts, and that nations that have the physical power still 
prefer to be the judges of their own causes and resist 
any plan to bring about a compulsory submission of dis- 
putes. If compulsion could be brought about to submit 
even the narrow range of questions that are susceptible 
of judicial settlement, such as pecuniary claims for in- 
juries to individuals, questions of interpretation of trea- 
ties, and other questions of law, with a stipulation that 
these cannot be considered questions of national honor 
or vital interest, some progress will have been made. 
But the difficulty of obtaining official acquiescence even 
in this mild proposal will indicate the enormity of the 
greater task of promoting a more general resort to judi- 
cial methods of settling international disputes. 

If I judge correctly the temper of the world, there is 
less disposition now to adopt the civilized methods of 
adjusting conflicting interests than there has been for 
generations. Few people realize or are willing to con- 
template the facts that six vears of devastating war and 
devastating peace have undermined the moral founda- 
tions of many densely populated areas of the world; and 
that there is now more faith in the efficacy of force, and 
less faith in law, as a solution for international differ- 
ences, than there has been since the days of Napoleon. 
The forces of disintegration are apparently overpower- 
ing the forces of reconstruction, due primarily, I believe, 
to the short-sighted policy of the present managers of 
Kuropean political affairs. 

So long as that condition prevails, discussion of the 
enlarged functions of an international court will be to a 
great extent academic and theoretical. Yet, however 
limited the functions of such an international court may 
be, I am inclined to believe that in the absence of 
compulsory jurisdiction, more practical results can be 
achieved from the existing so-called Permanent Court at 
The Hague, selected by the litigating nations from a 
panel of judges, than from a court of fixed judges in 
constant session—however strong in theory may be the 
conceptional appeal of a supreme court of the world. 
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INCE THE PUBLICATION of Senator Borah’s resolution 
for the purpose of bringing about an understanding 
between America, Great Britain, and Japan concerning 
a naval holiday for five years, there has been much dis- 
cussion, both for and against this program, in all the 
newspapers and magazines in Japan. The naval holiday 
program was not new to Japan, neither to America nor 
to Great Britain, as the subject had previously been dis- 
cussed several times by the press. Senator Borah’s reso- 
lution, however, brought the matter to a head. 

In the Japanese Imperial Diet the Seiyukai and the 
Kenseikai, the two largest political parties, invariably 
oppose each other on all vital questions. How much 
more should this have been true in the case of an impor- 
tant bill such as this? No one expected the Kenseikai 
to join hands with its rival in defeating Mr. Ozaki’s 


resolution. Yet this is what happened; the opposing 
parties united, forgetting for once their historical 
rivalry. 


Was this resolution, however, banished from the minds 
of the Japanese people when it was so easily banished 
from the House? What attitude are the people of Japan 
taking toward the resolution? What is the prevailing 
tone of the discussion in the press of Japan today? 
These, together with the reason for the defeat of Mr. 
Ozaki’s resolution, are the questions which this article 
proposes to treat. 

The presentation to the Japanese Parliament, on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1921, of Mr. Yukio Ozaki’s resolution favor- 
ing disarmament may prove to be an historical event 
which will separate Old Japan from New, though his 
resolution was overwhelmingly defeated. 

The defeat of Mr. Ozaki’s resolution in Parliament 
was, to say the least, amazing and disappointing to the 
Japanese people in general, who have enough good will 
and common sense to support the movement toward 
world peace. Although those who thoroughly under- 
stood the political situation expected this action on the 
part of Parliament, they did not forecast the extent of 
the defeat. The naval holiday program is an important 
one and deserves the careful attention of the world, and 
a more sincere discussion at least was expected. 

Mr. Ozaki, of course, felt the need of at least a small 
navy, but realized that naval competition would reduce 
Japan far below her normal power, because of her scanty 
resources and industrial capacity. He argued, there- 
fore, even from the standpoint of an adequate defense of 
the country, that such a naval holiday would be bene- 
ficial to Japan. Mr. Ozaki also believes there is no great 
military power from which war is to be feared at pres- 
ent. Japan should, therefore, also greatly decrease her 
army, or at least should support the League of Nations 
in plans for general disarmament. 

Mr. Ozaki’s plan did not satisfy the leading liberals 
in this country, because they felt it to be lukewarm, and 
so the abstinacy of the members of Parliament in sup- 
port of the armament program was a great surprise, even 
to those who understand the political situation of today. 
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Many people say that Parliament does not represent the 
true spirit of the people, although lawfully it is repre- 
senting them. They claim that the fact of Mr. Ozaki’s 
warm welcome in all the large cities and towns in Japan 
in his later disarmament campaign supports this belief. 
But if the majority of the people think the present large 
amounts unnecessary, and if the world at large is sup- 
porting Mr. Ozaki’s plan, why do the statesmen oppose 
the people and cling to their old ideas? An explanation 
of this will naturally explain the defeat of Mr. Ozaki’s 
bill. 

Let me first take up Mr. Ozaki’s explanation of the 
defeat of his resolution. He believes it was primarily 
because he has too many bitter political enemies. A 
second reason is that both parties wish to gain power in 
the Cabinet, which can be done only through the favor 
of the military party. Thirdly, the Parliament does not 
truly represent the spirit of the people and is not based 
on universal ‘suffrage. On questions of disarmament the 
heads of the political parties first take into consideration 
the attitude of the elder statesmen and militarists, pay- 
ing little attention to the interests of the country; other- 
wise they would never gain political power. 

Concerning the present-day political situation in 
Japan in relation to disarmament, Dr. Sakuzo Yoshino, 
of the Imperial University, in the March number of the 
Central Review (Chuo Koron), gives an explanation, of 
which the foliowing is a summary: 

The elder statesmen really believe that the armament 
question is too important to be interfered with by the peo- 
ple. Though they were forced to yield to constitutional gov- 
ernment, the conservative statesmen never yielded their be- 
lief that important matters should be decided by the few, 
and still wish to keep this one question, above all others, in 
their own hands. The time passed, however, for the non- 
party government under Prince Ito, which did not allow the 
people to participate in deciding the policy of the govern- 
ment, and political parties were created. These parties 
were, however, bureaucratic and were under the leadership 
of Prince Katsura and Prince Saionji. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that a party could come into control only through the 
assistance of the elder statesmen and bureaucrats. Unless 
a party was willing to come into disfavor with these men, it 
did not dare to express its true opinion on any subject. 
Now, however, the growth in the strength of the political 
parties threatens the elder statesmen and militarists, and 
they are attempting to retain their hold by preventing these 
parties from making decisions regarding military matters. 


Dr. Yoshino concluded his article by saying: “This is 
why a large budget for armaments, exceeding one-half 
of the total expenditure of the country, was easily passed 
in Parliament.” 

Mr. Ikuo Oyama, former professor of Waseda Univer- 
sity and one of the editors of the Democratic Monthly 
Review (Warara), says in the Taikan (Outlook) : 

It is no wonder that Mr. Ozaki’s resolution was defeated, 
when we remember that the Parliament, while it represents 
the bourgeoise, it is at the same time representative of na- 
tionalism. Proposals for the increase of armaments or for 


the completion of national defense, so long as they are not 
alarmingly extreme, will be accepted by the Parliament, but 
we can never expect that a proposition for disarmament will 
gain the favor and support of a majority. For instance, it 
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is proverbial that one of the four planks of the Seiyukai is 
“the completion of national defense,” while the Kenseikai 
has a similar policy. 

The reduction of armaments is obviously repugnant to the 
naval and military authorities, and they only approved of it 
as an ideal because they were afraid of an attack on the 
budget by partisans. Those officials of the army and navy 
knew well that their opinions did not affect the fate of Mr. 
Ozaki’s resolution, and that is why they eulogized its spirit, 
expecting to be compensated by: the approval of the budget 
for naval and military expenditure. 


That educated men are generally indifferent to politics 
is a great defect of Japanese social life. This is one of 
the causes for the present corrupt atmosphere of politics. 
At the same time, this very corruptness and insincerity 
of political parties tends to increase the indifference of 
educated and experienced men. This naturally disap- 
points the people, for they rightly believe that the 
political parties cannot be relied upon. One encourag- 
ing factor is that since the Seiyukai came into power, 
headed by Premier Hara, the growth of a democratic 
spirit has become apparent. This tendency in Japanese 
politics will in time replace the imperialistic policies and 
militaristic programs in Korea, China, and Siberia. 
While I would not pardon political vices and inherited 
wrongs in Siberia, still progress has been made in Korea 
and Formosa in introducing a better policy against mili- 
tary domination. Internally, they have made some im- 
portant reforms in spite of opposition from military 
parties. 

But let us examine the attitude of the people toward 
the disarmament resolution; for, whatever the govern- 
ment may say or do, the people are determined to shape 
their own destinies. The young men of today, who have 
not inherited the spirit of the feudal period, naturally 
have different views concerning the defense of the coun- 
try. Moreover, the young men of today have the ideal 
of liberty and peace. It is no wonder that they stand 
opposed to aggressive militarism and favor Mr. Ozaki’s 
resolution for disarmament. Mr. Ozaki is now visiting 
the universities and cities of Japan, speaking everywhere 
in favor of disarmament. It is evident that he has many 
earnest followers, for in the Imperial University in 
Tokyo, among 268 voters, 241 favored his plan, as op- 
posed to 27 who voted in favor of armaments. At 
Waseda University, out of a total of 483 voters, 459 fa- 
vored his plan, while only 24 were in opposition, and at 
Keio University 1,974 out of 2,164 were in favor, while 
190 opposed. In Osaka, Kobe, and Kyoto the voters 
numbered 3,067, and of these only 110 disfavored Mr. 
Ozaki’s plan, while 2,957 favored it. These statistics 
show that more than 94 per cent of the voters favored 
disarmament in some degree. 

Just now Mr. Ozaki is continuing his campaign in 
Nagoya, Gifu, Shimonoseki, Hiroshima, Okayama, 
Toyohashi, and other cities exceeding 100,000 in popu- 
lation. His manner of conducting the voting is very 
original and fair. Each person entering the hall is 
handed a post-card. Mr. Ozaki in his speech requests 
his audience not to make any hasty decision, but, after 
hearing his arguments, to take time to think over both 
sides of the question and then record the vote on the 
post-card, which is addressed to himself. He is so 
warmly welcomed everywhere he goes that the militar- 
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ists, according to the Tokyo Asahi of March 16, have 
commenced a counter-campaign with moving pictures 
and are following immediately in his footsteps. 

A strong response has been given to Mr. Ozaki by the 
business men, for the great increase in tax rates vitally 
affects them. A movement was inaugurated in Osaka by 
the Association of Trade Guilds. On March 4 a com- 
mittee meeting was held at the Osaka Hotel, attended 
also by editors of the leading newspapers. It was de- 
cided that steps must be taken to prevent an increase in 
the expenditure of the country for armaments. It was 
felt that this increase was being made regardless of the 
economic situation of the country, and it is expected 
that business men will take some decisive steps in this 
regard. 

Mr. Rihei Hinata, director of the Tokyo Sugar Manu- 
facturing Co., inserted a big advertisement in all of the 
leading Tokyo dailies of March 9. In this he stoutly 
arraigned Prince Marshal Yamagata and the militarism 
which he represents. It is worth while to quote this, for 
it represents the voice of the people of Japan: 


It is a truism that in a society where the soldiers are 
dominant the lot of the majority of the people is miserable. 
It was the greatest moment for Japanese militarism when 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi went on a conquest of Korea about five 
hundred years ago. It was at the same time the darkest 
day for the common people of Japan. At no time have the 
majority of the Japanese sunk to greater misery. Slave- 
driving prospered as never before. It is historical that even 
the slaves of the Portuguese bought girls at Nagasaki and 
Hirado. 

Sad to reflect, the time has come when the soldiers are in 
the ascendency. They are carrying everything before them, 
but my firm belief is that national prosperity is in inverse 
ratio to armaments. The question of the prosperity of a 
nation depends upon the humanism of the policy it pursues. 
To me the final defeat of the Invincible Armada was not 
occasioned by the overwhelming strength of the enemy, but 
by the very strength of the fleet. The late Kaiser came to 
grief not because the enemy pitted against him was stronger, 
but because he had a powerful army and navy. Confident 
in his power, he violated the canons of humanity and God 
sealed his fate. 

I suppose you are not alive to all this. Shutting your eyes 
to precedent, you are striving to mould Japan in accordance 
with your own ideals. In such places as China, America, 
Australia, the Japanese are discriminated against and 
viewed with suspicion. What is the explanation? To me 
it is because of the general impression that Japan is ruled 
by a man like you. It is because Japanese policy is animated 
by the spirit of which you are the very incarnation. 

There is reason in the foreign prejudice against us. See- 
ing that hide-bound militarists like you are interfering with 
the affairs of the nation and yet refusing to take the re- 
sponsibility for their acts, foreigners come to the conclusion 
that Japan is a nation not to be depended upon. If you sin- 
cerely wish to see yourself loved and revered by others, I 
suggest that you put aside your sabers. You should break 
with the doctrine of which you have been the exponent. If 


Japan wishes to see herself liked by the rest of the nations, 
there is no way to attain that object except by cutting down 
her armaments. 


(Translation from Japan Advertiser.) 
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On Sunday, March 13, there was an educational con- 
ference in Tokyo, attended by many representative 
teachers from the public schools throughout the country, 
to discuss various matters, and especially to consider the 
statement of Premier Hara, that while teachers’ salaries 
should be paid directly from the national resources, he 
regretted the impossibility of doing this the current 
year, as it is necessary to decrease the expenditure for 
education. The representatives at this meeting decided 
to issue a statement of their attitude concerning arma- 
ments. They stood opposed to the present policy, be- 
cause the real strength of the nation, they believe, de- 
pends upon adequate education for the younger genera- 
tion. Such a statement from the school teachers, who 
heretofore have not dared to express their opinions on 
political matters, is indeed a very important event. 

A similarly strong feeling favoring disarmament is 
prevailing among all classes here. Many feel that the 
country will be financially wrecked unless a great reduc- 
tion is soon made in armaments. Naval reduction is not 
their only aim; they also desire military reduction, 
which will not only affect financial conditions, but will 
also save Japan from international isolation. This feel- 
ing is most strongly revealed in an editorial in the Jiji, 
the most conservative Tokyo daily, of March 5, trans- 
lated below: 

Naval reduction is indeed very necessary, but the situation 
of Japan also demands military reduction, and a strong ap- 
peal for this is the most important matter which should be 
placed before the nation at the present time. If armament 
reduction be limited to the navy only, great dissatisfaction 
will be felt throughout the country. When we realize that 
the influence of militarism has been a hindrance and a men- 
ace to both internal and international policies, it will be 
seen that the necessity of military reduction is not solely a 
financial problem. 


This expression has been seconded by many leading 
newspapers, including the Osaka Asahi and the Osaka 
Mainichi, and by many writers in magazines. 

In the editorial columns of the Jiji of March 9 the 
same writer emphasized the need of propaganda favoring 
reduction. The article is worthy of quoting: 


The reduction of armaments is no longer a vision, but a 
practical political question. If we cannot reduce armament 
expenses, perfection of the educational, industrial, and 
transportation systems or any other peaceful enterprise will 
never become possible. We must, therefore, appeal to the 
nation and to public opinion. We must prepare for the in- 
vitation of the International Conference proposed by the 
United States for this purpose, and to do this we must ap- 
point ourselves to lead the nation to a decision favoring the 
reduction of armaments. This is the most important duty 
of the educated leaders of today. 


The writer proceeds to express his regret that the 
League of Nations Association of Japan, which should 
lead in promoting the movement, since the greatest aim 
of the League of Nations is to bring peace and the reduc- 
tion of armaments, has done nothing whatever along this 
line. He continues to deplore the indifference of learned 
men and writers on this subject, urging them to take a 
stand similar to that they took on problems of labor and 
universal suffrage, because the problem of armament 
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reduction is even more important politically, economic- 
ally, and socially than either of the above. He points 
out that great obstacles must be overcome, and so urges 
their co-operation. 

We appreciate the attitude of the writer regarding this 
most important subject, but we believe that. contrary to 
his opinion, many learned writers and critics realize 
their duty in this matter and are promoting the disarma- 
ment movement through the leading magazines and 
newspapers. The journalists of today are standing in 
the first line of the movement favoring disarmament. 
Not only do they write articles favoring this movement, 
hut they also lend their aid in campaign work through- 
out the country. In Osaka, Kobe, and Kyoto leading 
newspapers, such as the Osal:a Mainichi and Asahi, sup- 
ported Mr. Ozaki by arranging his campaign work in 
these cities and hiring halls for his meetings. In Tokyo 
the Asahi and Nichinichi supported him. Just now Mr. 
Ozaki is continuing his work in the large towns and 
cities through Japan, and in each place all arrangements 
are made by journalists for his support and meetings. 

Educational leaders are also backing this movement 
hy articles in the leading periodicals. 


A SUGGESTION AS TO A POSSIBLE POLICY 
IN RELATION TO THE TREATIES OF 
PEACE AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 
By ROBERT LANSING 


This article, by the Secretary of State during most of the 
Wilson administration, who served as one of the American 
Peace delegation at Paris, is reprinted from The Outlook, in 
the belief that close study of it will be not only usefully 
informative to readers of the ApvOcATE oF PEACE, but also 
especially pertinent at this time, when plans for an interna- 
tional conference of broad scope are taking form under 
American leadership.—THE Epitor. 


I IS NECESSARY, in the consideration of a possible 
policy for the United States in relation to the Trea- 
ties of Peace of 1919 and the League of Nations created 
by those treaties, to recognize certain facts which affect 
the problem and which must be taken into account in 
attempting to present suggestions which are of practical 
value im formulating a policy. 

These facts are as follows: 

1. The Treaties of Peace are now in force and the 
League of Nations has been organized and is, to an ex- 
tent at least, functioning under the provisions of the 
Covenant. 

2. The American people showed by the election of 
1920 that they were opposed to the United States be- 
coming a member of the League of Nations as formed 
and empowered by the Covenant, and that they were also 
opposed to the acceptance of certain of the terms of 
peace, 

3. The enforcement of the terms of peace on the Cen- 
tral Powers is an obligation which is an unavoidable con- 
sequence of the war, and it cannot from the point of 
view of wisdom or honor be avoided by those nations 
which took part in the conflict and possess the united 
strength to compel obedience. 

4. The public opinion of the world is strongly in favor 
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of some form of international association for the purpose 
of removing as far as possible causes of war and presery 
ing peace between nations. 

It is certain that unless the Covenant is amended the 
United States will not become a member of the League 
of Nations as now constituted. 

It is equally certain that the nations now members of 
the League are strongly desirous that the United States 
should become a member; and it is fair to presume that, 
while they will not be willing to abandon, they will be 
willing to modify, the form and functions of the League 
by amending the Covenant in certain particulars. 

It is evident, therefore, that a practical policy might 
be based on a formula which will provide for the accept 
ance of the terms of peace and their enforcement, and 
for the continuance of the League of Nations under a 
Covenant so modified as to overcome the principal objec- 
tions of the United States. 

Can a formula be found 
factors ? 

A practical method of approach in answering this 
query is to determine what the United States would do 
if it did not have to reckon with the fact that the treaties 
are in force and the League of Nations is in being, and 
with the unavoidable conclusion that the members of 
the League will be unwilling to destroy its present form 
or organization and entirely abandon its functions. 
Having determined this, it will be possible to see how 
far it is feasible for the United States to go in respond- 
ing to the wishes of the nations which are parties to the 
Covenant without surrendering the principles on which 
it must insist in order to comply with the known will of 
the American people and with America’s traditional 
policies. 

In order to determine the effect of the provisions of 
the Treaties of Peace on the principles as well as on those 
ideas which seem to be wise and possible of acceptance by 
the Government of the United States, it is well to con- 
sider the subject in a general way rather than in detail. 
This consideration should make clear the problem to be 
solved and furnish a basis for the formulation of a pos- 
sible policy of adjustment of the differences between this 
country and the nations which are now participants in 
the activities of the League. In accordance with this 
purpose the following comments are made: 

There are two forms of international agency which the 
victorious nations as a result of the great war can hardly 
avoid creating: First, an agency to enforce the terms of 
peace ; and, second, a general organization of nations for 
the removal as far as possible of causes of war and for 
the preservation of international peace. The first is an 
obvious necessity ; the second is demanded by the public 
opinion of the world, including American public opinion. 

The Treaties of Peace of 1919 confided to one agency, 
the League of Nations, powers for carrying out these two 
objects, although they are essentially different in nature. 
The enforcement of the terms of peace manifestly re- 
quires an agency possessing the physical might to compel 
obedience. Its powers should cease with full compliance 
with the terms. The removal of the causes of war and 
the preservation of peace, in my judgment, ought to be 
by pacific means if the results are to be permanent, since 
coercion almost invariably arouses discontent. resent- 
ment, and a spirit of retaliation. 


which will inelude these 
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The confiding of the enforcement of a part of the 
terms of peace to the League of Nations, though many 
of the terms were under the treaties to be enforced by 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, compelled 
the recognition of the possession of superior physical 
might by certain nations, and this recognition is shown 
by the creation of the Council of the League, which is 
to be controlled in fact by the Five Principal Powers. 
The consequence was that the principle of the equality 
of nations, elemental to a permanent organization de- 
voted to the pacific removal of causes of war, was subor- 
dinated to the principle that the possessors of superior 
force had the right to determine international action, a 
principle essential to treaty enforcement, but not essen- 
tial to peaceful settlements. 

The qualities of universality and permanency, which 
the League of Nations ought to have, were thus seriously 
impaired by clothing it or its Council with authority to 
enforce certain provisions of the treaties, especially as 
no provision is made in the Covenant for extinguishing 
the right to employ force after the terms of peace have 
been fully complied with and the need of coercion no 
longer exists. 

Under present international conditions there should 
be, in my opinion, two distinct agencies, each function- 
ing within its own independent sphere. One of these 
agencies should be for the enforcement of all of the 
terms of peace and based on the possession of physical 
might by the nations composing the agency. The other 
should be for the removal by peaceful and not coercive 
methods of the causes of war and based on the equality 
of nations. I will later develop these views more fully. 
It is my only purpose at the outset to state certain propo- 
sitions in order that the reader may more readily follow 
the line of thought presented. 

The logical and practical agency for all treaty enforce- 
ment, and not merely for the enforcement of certain of 
the terms of peace as it now is, is under the treaties the 
existing Supreme Council, consisting of the Five Prin- 
cipal Powers, namely, the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan. 

The agency for the prevention of future wars may be 
the League of Nations, or rather the Assembly of the 
League, for the Council of the League without the con- 
ventional right to direct the use of force has no logical 
reason for existence in its present form, though expe- 
diency may require its continuance if the present struc- 
ture of the League is preserved. 

A practical course of action to bring about this read- 
justment under present conditions would be the follow- 
ing: 

1. The separation of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations from the terms of peace and its treatment as an 
agreement independent and distinct from the Treaties 
of Peace. 

2. The elimination from the terms of peace by amend- 
ment or reservation of all objectionable articles, such as 
those relating to Shantung, to labor, etc. 

3. The amendment of the terms of peace by inserting, 
in place of “the League of Nations,” “the Principal Al- 
lied and Associated Powers” or “the Supreme Council” 
or, in some cases, “an International Commission.” 


4. The ratification of the Treaties of Peace in 


amended form or with reservations. 
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In regard to the Covenant, it might be amended by 
eliminating all provisions conferring on it, directly or 
by implication, any executive, legislative, or judicial 
powers, such as are included in the articles dealing with 
guaranties, with mandates, with sanctions, and with 
other subjects which impose on the members moral as 
well as legal obligations. A further amendment, in ac- 
cordance with this idea, would be to abolish the present 
Council of the League and confide all the functions and 
activities of the Council to the Assembly as now consti- 
tuted in so far as such functions do not require the ex- 
ercise of coercive powers of any sort. 

By adopting this suggested method of readjustment 
the chief defect of the treaties caused by delegating to 
one agency two classes of functions which logically be- 
long to two independent agencies would be cured. 

The advisability of preserving generally the actual 
terms of peace imposed on the Central Powers, with cer- 
tain modifications, has never been seriously questioned. 
In fact, every plan proposed looking toward the restora- 
tion of a state of peace is based on the preservation of 
those terms in so far as American interests are affected. 
A necessary consequence of accepting the terms is that 
there shall be an international agency for their enforce- 
ment. That agency is logically the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, represented by the Supreme Council, 
as I have already pointed out, since ‘they possess the 
physical might to compel compliance with the terms. 

Turning now to the organization of a general agency 
for the prevention of wars, the following discussion 
seems necessary to a right understanding of the subject. 

It is essential, in the first place, to recognize the fun- 
damental principle that all nations, regardless of their 
relative size, resources, and physical power, are in times 
of peace, when law rather than force is dominant, equal 
in that each possesses sovereignty and independence, 
qualities which cannot be limited and exist in fact. This 
statement is at the same time a legal maxim and a legal 
fiction ; but it must be recognized as an accepted prin- 
ciple applicable to international relations, since the rela- 
tive measure of physical might and the inequality be- 
tween nations only find actual expression in war when 
force supersedes law in regulating such relations. To 
recognize the inequality of power in the pacific relations 
between nations is to substitute physical force for legal 
right. It amounts to the suppression of the rule of law 
and the adoption of the rule of might. It is, in fact, the 
substitution of the ways of barbarism for the ways of 
civilization. 

Evidently the use of force must be predicated on the 
inequalitv of nations, since only powerful nations can 
exercise actual coercion. An organization with author- 
ity to use force thus unavoidably destroys the legal 
equality of nations and imposes in times of peace an in- 
ternational relationship which is normal solely in times 
of war, or in that period between the negotiation of a 
peace and full compliance with the terms imposed by the 
victors. The result of such a provision would be to es- 
tablish, in place of a universal association of equal na- 
tions, a military alliance of a few powerful nations, 
which together possess the power to compel obedience. 
In the event of such an alliance being created, the na- 
tions composing it will certainly assume the right to de- 
termine when they will use force and when they will not 
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use it. This means nothing less than a primacy of great 
military powers possessing to the extent of their com- 
bined might an absolute dictatorship over world affairs. 
In time of war such a primacy may be, and doubtless is, 
justifiable and necessary ; in time of peace, never, for it 
ignores and, in truth, destroys the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of all nations other than those composing the 
group of primates. 

It cannot be stated too emphatically that an organiza- 
tion of the world based on the theory that nations in 
times of peace are unequal and that the strong nations, 
because of their strength, are entitled to dictate to others 
possesses none of the elements which make for perma- 
nent unity or for permanent peace. Law is the very 
corner-stone of peaceful intercourse between nations, and 
equality is fundamental to the universal and persistent 
application of law and principles of justice. Our pres- 
ent social and political institutions depend on the recog- 
nized equality of individuals before the law. It has 
taken centuries of struggle to develop this precept and 
make it a vital force in modern civilization. To deny it 
in the case of the society of nations is to reject the les- 
sons of history and to check the advance of human prog- 
Its denial would mean a reversion to that primi- 
tive state of human society in which the individual took 
whatever he was able to take and held in possession what- 
ever he was able to hold. A union of nations to prevent 
international wars is manifestly intended to operate in 
times of peace. Hence it follows, if the foregoing views 
are admitted, and I do not see how they ean be logically 
rejected, that the accepted principle of the equality of 
nations should become the basis of any practical plan for 
international union or co-operation. 

The first result of the adoption of the principle of the 
equality of nations would be to make impossible an un- 
dertaking to employ force or coercion by the interna- 
tional organization devoted to prevention of appeals to 
force. 

A second result would be the disappearance of all the 
active executive powers of the League as now constituted 
and the conversion of the legislative powers, if they can 
be called legislative, into authority to collect informa- 
tion and declare international opinion as to conditions 
which affect the common interests of the nations. 

A third result would be to make needless an oligarchy 
of the Principal Powers or a body dominated by them, 
since the only justification for their superior rights in 
the League is their joint possession of force sufficient to 
enforce those terms of peace with which the League is 
charged in the treaties. With moral obligation to keep 
faith the only compulsive element recognized, for there 
is none other in the relations between nations except 
physical might or the threat to exercise it, the reason for 
considering the possession of physical might as a quali- 
fication for a superior voice in international affairs dis- 
appears. 

Assuming, then, that the Covenant could be amended 
in conformity with these views, so that the League of 
Nations would possess only a single representative body 
which has no executive, legislative, or judicial functions, 
the scope and purpose of the League, so reconstituted, 
would be, stated briefly, as follows: 

1. Exchange of information and opinions on subjects 
of international interest and concern, particularly on 
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all controversies and differences which may develop inte 
war or which threaten a rupture of good relations: and 
also provision for giving publicity to such information 
and opinions. 

2. Free discussion and counsel as to ways and means 
of removing causes of war and of preventing interna- 
tional differences from becoming acute. 

3. Recommendations as to bases of conciliation and of 
adjustment of differences; as to improvements in the 
constitution and procedure of international tribunals, to 
which nations may resort for the judicial settlement of 
disputes; and also as to means for the codification and 
declaration of the principles and rules of international 
law. 

Confined to the foregoing purposes, which cover an 
enormous and most useful field, the functions of the or- 
ganization would require the following agencies: 

An Assembly of Delegates representing the nations 
which are members of the organization. The Assembly) 
should meet periodically to discuss openly and freely the 
matters coming within its scope and purposes, and after 
common counsel to express formally the opinions and 
recommendations of the delegates. 

An Advisory Committee, designated by the Assembly 
of Delegates, as the guiding agent of the Assembly in 
the carrying out of its purposes, subject always to the 
will of the delegates. 

A Bureau, or Office of Information and Publicity, to 
receive and disseminate information concerning all in- 
ternational matters of general interest, including therein 
the reception and publication of treaties, international 
agreements, and other data which in the interest of peace 
and good understanding should be subjected to the pub- 
lie opinion of the world. This Bureau, or Office, should 
be established, maintained, and directed by the Assembly 
of Delegates. 

In addition to this union of nations, but entirely inde- 
pendent of it, a tribunal or tribunals of international 
justice would of course be maintained as one of the chief 
agencies for the removal of causes of war. 

It is evident that an international organization, con- 
stituted in the manner stated and having the scope and 
purposes set forth, would furnish a permanent world 
forum for the general exchange of views concerning in- 
ternational affairs and of subjects of mutual interest to 
the nations, a channel of publicity in regard to political, 
economic, and social matters through which opportunity 
would be given for the expression of an intelligent pub- 
lic opinion in all countries, and an agency for the en- 
couragement of the peaceful settlement of international 
controversies, which would operate in conjunction with 
diplomacy and judicial procedure. 

Though such an organization would be without any 
physical power to impose its will upon the nations, it 
would seem to offer the most practical and effective 
means under present conditions to prevent or hinder in- 
ternational wars and to preserve good relations between 
nations by free. discussion of differences and by furnish- 
ing the public opinion of the world with opportunity to 
exert its influence in behalf of peace. 

Having considered the subject from the standpoint of 
what is desirable rather than from the standpoint of 
what is possible, it is necessary, as a practical matter, to 
introduce into the problem the factors of the present 
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status of the treaties and also of the status of the League 
of Nations. 

I think that it may be assumed that, so far as the 
actual terms of peace are concerned, the other signatories 
of the treaties will not place insurmountable obstacles in 
the way of amending the terms in accordance with 
American ideas. If they should take such an attitude, 
the same result may be obtained through the medium of 
reservations in the ratifying resolution. The one change 
in the treaties which is essential to the suggested policy, 
and which could only be made by mutual agreement, 
relates to the agency for the enforcement of the terms. 

The proposition is to transfer to the Principal Powers 
represented on the Supreme Council, or, in certain cases, 
to international commissions named by them, such duties 
and powers of enforcement of the terms of peace as are 
now confined to the League of Nations. As the enforce- 
ment of many of the terms is already delegated to the 
group of Principal Powers, such a transfer ought not to 
cause serious objection. The League of Nations would 
thus cease to be an agency for treaty enforcement, and 
would possess no coercive authority. 

In regard to the changes in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations which would necessarily result from 
eliminating all power of coercion, the structure of the 
organization might be preserved by retaining, for the 
present at least, the Council, as now constituted, to act 
as the suggested “Advisory Committee,” and confiding to 
the Secretariat of the League the duties of the “Bureau 
of Information and Publicity.” 

While retention of the Council with its recognized 
primacy of the Principal Powers would evidently be 
contrary to the principle of the equality of nations, the 
fact that it would be subordinate to the “Assembly of 
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Delegates” and without power to act even in a directory 
capacity unless authorized by the Assembly would re- 
move a valid objection to its retention. While in theory 
it would be contrary to the basic principle of equality, in 
practice it would not affect the principle. 

The adoption of this compromise between the desira- 
ble form and the existing form of organization would 
seem to offer a possible basis for agreement. If later it 
seemed wise to bring the Covenant theoretically as well 
as practically into complete accord with the fundamental 
principles that have been stated and to remove the ap- 
parent contradiction of those principles by retention of 
the present form, the Covenant could be amended. 

These suggestions and comments as to a_ possible 
policy are made with a full realization that they will not 
meet the approval of those Americans who are radically 
opposed to this country’s becoming a member of any 
general international association. But to decline to 
enter such an association would be, in my opinion, to act 
in defiance of the will of the people of the United States 
and in opposition to the common desire of mankind 
which is demanding some union of the nations which 
will be devoted to the preservation of peace in the world. 
A possible, as well as a proper, international organiza- 
tion is what should be sought. No policy is worth 
while that is not founded on practicability. There is no 
use in suggesting one which does not take into considera- 
tion existing conditions, because it will be unworkable 
and will be as futile as the proposal of one who, in the 
enthusiasm for an ideal or a theory, ignores facts and 
circumstances. The formula, stated in general terms, is 
this: The preferable modified by the possible will give 
the practicable. 


MR. HARDING’S HISTORY MAKING CALL FOR AN 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Sunday night, July 10, the State Department telephoned 
the newspaper offices in Washington that “a very im- 
portant statement” was coming. Half an hour later, wires 
were carrying from Washington to the world the story that 
President Harding had informally invited the Powers to a 
conference on limitation of armaments, with simultaneous 
consideration of the Pacific and Far Eastern questions. 
The story sent out that night is one that will be chronicled 
by historians in centuries to come, for it became immediately 
apparent that the conference proposed by the President 
will rank with that held in Paris in 1919, and conceivably 
may have farther reaching effect upon the fate of the world. 

The State Department’s somewhat laconic announcement 
of the momentous step follows: 

By direction of the President, the State Department makes 
the following announcement: 


The President, in view of the far-reaching importance of 
the question of limitation of armament, has approached 
with informal but definite inquiries the group of Powers 
heretofore known as the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, that is, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, to 
ascertain whether it would be agreeable to them to take 
part in a conference on this subject, to be held in Washing- 


ton at a time to be mutually agreed upon. If the proposal 
is found to be acceptable, formal invitations for such a 
conference will be issued. 

It is manifest that the question of limitation of armament 
has a close relation to Pacific and Far Eastern problems, 
and the President has suggested that the Powers especially 
interested in these problems should undertake in connection 
with this conference the consideration of all matters bearing 
upon their solution with a view to reaching a common un- 
derstanding with respect to principles and policies in the 
Far East. This has been communicated to the Powers con- 
cerned and China has also been invited to take part in the 
discussion relating to Far Eastern problems. 


The Lloyd-George speech, delivered in Commons on the 
day after word went out from Washington of the President’s 
purpose to call the conference, was received with great ac- 
claim. He told the representatives of the people of Great 
Britain that “the world has been looking to the United 
States for such a lead,” that he was “confident the House 
will esteem it an act of far-seeing statesmanship and will 
whole-heartedly wish it success,” and that “no effort will be 
lacking to make it so on the part of the British Empire, 
which shares to the full the liberal and progressive spirit 
inspiring it.” 
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The next day, in the French Chamber of Deputies, Premier 
Briand, with applause ringing in his ears, told of the French 
Government's acceptance of the invitation in these words: 


France replies eagerly to the suggest for a conference 
from which we may hope will come the —.ual peace of the 
world. 

I am sure I interpret the sentiment of the Chamber when 
I thank the head of State who has taken this noble initi- 
ative and who thought at once of associating our country 
with it. It is a homage rendered the pacific sentiments 
France always has shown in the gravest circumstances. I 
do not need to tell you that the French Government accepts 
the invitation eagerly. It sees in the idea the possibility 
of accords which, as regards the Pacific Ocean, cannot be 
indifferent to us because of our great interests there. It 
also sees the occasion to prove once again that our country 
is ardently attached to the cause of peace. 


Concluding, M. Briand said: 


France will go to the conference without mental reserva- 
tions or ulterior motives. She will seek every means to 
limit armaments, military as well as naval, in order to 
diminish the frightful charges that weigh upon the peoples, 
at the same time safeguarding, it is well understood, our 
own national security. The government experiences par- 
ticularly pleasure in the fact that the conference will be 
presided over by President Harding. 

In the United States, the President’s action was supported 
generally, even by those elements which thought Senator 
Borah’s program the better method of procedure. His 
disarmament resolution called for a conference between 
the United States, Great Britain, and Japan for reduction 
of naval armaments, and he contended that such a step 
would offer more hope of practical accomplishment than 
a larger undertaking. In that the majority of Congress 
joined him with their votes. Nevertheless, Mr. Borah and 
those who thought with him have given the President, it 
seems, their best wishes. And there is a general feeling 
that the probability that the whole question of world peace 
will be threshed out again may compensate for any dangers 
that may attend treatment of subjects other than reduction 
of naval armaments by the three great naval powers. 





HOUSE BESTS SENATE ON PEACE 
RESOLUTION 


Chairman Porter, of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, and his supporters in the lower branch of Congress have 
the better of the compromise that was reached between the 
House and Senate in the disagreement over the Porter and 
Knox peace resolutions. The agreement in conference be- 
tween Senators Knox and Lodge and Representatives Porter 
and Rogers built the compromise peace resolution upon the 
Porter resolutien and added to it, in somewhat revamped 
form, the provisions of the Knox resolution specifically 
reserving American rights, and also added provisions to 
prevent legal complications with the act of March 3 last, 
repealing, in effect, certain war measures. 

In a statement to the House, Mr. Porter and Mr. Rogers 
said, regarding these additions to the Porter draft: 


The first of the new sections—section 5—makes more 
specific the treatment to be accorded alien enemy property. 
While, in the opinion of your conferees, the original House 
provisions furnish ample safeguards, there appears to be no 
valid objection to an additional provision of this character. 

The second added section—section 6—is intended to re- 
move any possible argument that the act of March 3, 1921, 
and the passport control provisions in the act of March 2, 








1921, are repealed by implication or affected. Again, the 
conferees on the part of the House were satisfied that any 
such criticism would be groundless, but, on the other hand, 
saw no objection to incorporating an express provision to 
this effect. 


On these questions, whether the Knox or the Porter reso- 
lution more effectually protected American rights, the issue 
was largely one for lawyers, and apparently the four law- 
yers who constituted the conference committee settled it by 
the simple expedient of putting both theories into the com- 
promise resolution and playing safe; but on the large ques- 
tion of policy the House won outright. That was whether the 
resolution declaring war should be repealed, as in the Knox 
resolution, or whether there should be a simple declaration 
that the state of war is at an end, as in the Porter resolu- 
tion. There has been a growing belief for some weeks that 
in this respect the Porter resolution was better than that of 
Senator Knox. At least, there has been a growing belief 
that politically it was much safer, much less likely to offer 
the critics of the Republican administration a target. 

The new resolution, generally regarded, it may be said, as 
a wise settlement of the controversy over the structure of 
the formal declaration of peace, follows: 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 16 


Joint resolution terminating the state of war between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States of 
America and between the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hun- 
garian Government and the United States of America. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the state of war declared to exist between the Imperial 
German Government and the United States of America by 
the joint resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is 
hereby declared at an end. 

Sec. 2. That in making this declaration, and as a part of 
it, there are expressly reserved to the United States of 
America and its nationals any and all rights, privileges, in- 
demnities, reparations, or advantages, together with the 
right to enforce the same, to which it or they have become 
entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 
11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or 
which were acquired by or are in the possession of the 
United States of America by reason of its participation in 
the war or to which its nationals have thereby become right- 
fully entitled; or which, under the Treaty of Versailles, have 
been stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which it is 
entitled as one of the principal allied and associated powers ; 
or to which it is entitled by virtue of any act or acts of 
Congress; or otherwise. ° 

Sec. 3. That the state of war declared to exist between 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and 
the United States of America by the joint resolution of 
Congress approved December 7, 1917, is hereby declared at 
an end. 

Sec. 4. That in making this declaration, and as a part of 
it, there are expressly reserved to the United States of 
America and its nationals any and all rights, privileges, 
indemnities, reparations, or advantages, together with the 
right to enforce the same, to which it or they have become 
entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 
3, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or which 
were acquired by or are in the possession of the United 
States of America by reason of its participation in the war 
or to which its nationals have thereby become rightfully 
entitled: or which, under the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye 
or the Treaty of Trianon, have been stipulated for its or 
their benefit: or to which it is entitled as one of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers; or to which it is entitled 
by virtue of any act or acts of Congress; or otherwise. 

Sec. 5. All property of the Imperial German Government, 
or its successor or successors, and of all German nationals 
which was, on April 6, 1917, in or has since that date come 
into the possession or under control of, or has been the sub- 
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ject of a demand by the United States of America or of any 
of its officers, agents, or employees, from any source or by 
uny agency whatsoever, and all property of the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or its successor or 
successors, and of all Austro-Hungarian nationals which 
was on December 7, 1917, in or has since that date come into 
the possession or under control of, or has been the subject of 
a demand by the United States of America or any of its 
officers, agents, or employees, from any source or by any 
agency whatsoever, shall be retained by the United States of 
America and no disposition thereof made, except as shall 
have been heretofore or specifically hereafter shall be pro- 
vided by law until such time as the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, or their successor or successors, shall have respect- 
ively made suitable provision for the satisfaction of all 
claims against said governments, respectively, of all persons. 
wheresoever domiciled, who owe permanent allegiance to 
the United States of America and who have suffered, 
through the acts of the Imperial German Government, or its 
agents, or the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, or its agents, since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or 
injury to their persons or property, directly or indirectly, 
whether through the ownership of shares of stock in Ger- 
man, Austro-Hungarian, American, or other corporations, or 
in consequence of hostilities or of any operations of war, or 
otherwise, and also shall have granted to persons owing 
permanent allegiance to the United States of America most- 
favored-nation treatment, whether the same be national or 
otherwise, in all matters affecting residence, business, pro- 
fession, trade, navigation, commerce, and industrial property 
rights, and until the Imperial German Government and the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or their 
successor or successors, shall have respectively confirmed 
to the United States of America all fines, forfeitures, penal- 
ties, and seizures imposed or made by the United States of 
America during the war, whether in respect to the property 
of the Imperial German Government or German nationals or 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government or 
Austro-Hungarian nationals, and shall have waived any and 
all pecuniary claims against the United States of America. 

Sec. 6. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to re- 
peal, modify, or amend the provisions of the joint resolution 
“declaring that certain acts of Congress, joint resolutions, 
and proclamations shall be construed as if the war had 
ended and the present or existing emergency expired,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1921, or the passport control provisions of 
an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1922,” approved March 2, 1921; nor to be effective to 
terminate the military status of any person now in desertion 
from the military or naval service of the United States, nor 
to terminate the liability to prosecution and punishment 
under the selective-service law, approved May 18, 1917, of 
any person who failed to comply with the provisions of said 
act, or of acts amendatory thereof. 


President Harding signed the Peace resolution while 


staying at the country home of Senator Frelinghuysen, of 
New Jersey, over the Fourth of July week-end. He has 
taken his time, however, about issuing a proclamation of 
peace, and it is understood that the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Daugherty, is having thorough study made of the possible 
legal effects of a proclamation, before putting it into definite 
form. 





UNEXPECTED VICTORIES FOR OPPO- 
NENTS OF BIG WAR OUTLAYS 


The advocates of curtailment of military preparation, 


whether on grounds of economy or because of belief that 
armaments do more to promote than to discourage wars, 
surprised Washington and probably surprised themselves 
by winning very substantial victories in the conference com- 
mittees dealing with the Naval and Army Appropriation 
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bills. Against the vehement protests of old-time leaders in 
Congress and over the head of the Administration, as repre- 
sented by Secretary of the Navy Denby and Secretary of 
War Weeks, they carried out the substance of their program. 
Unmindful of dire warnings, they forced acceptance of their 
judgment. 

The result in the fighting in conference over the Naval bill 
was little short of spectacular, considered in the light of 
past performances in Congress. For years the Senate has 
had its way in the handling of Naval Appropriation bills, as 
in most other legislation involving differences of opinion 
between the two branches of Congress; but the Naval bill 
just agreed upon is millions of dollars nearer the total of 
approximately $396,000,000 that was in the bill as it passed 
the House weeks ago than the total of $494,000,000 that was 
in it when it passed the Senate some time later. The total 
of the bill agreed on is approximately $403,000,000, which is 
$91,000,000 less than the old Senate total and only $7,000,000 
more than the old House total. 

Involved in the reduction of total appropriation is a re- 
duction in the personnel of the Navy from 120,000 men, as 
favored by the Senate and vigorously urged by Secretary 
Denby, to 106,000, which includes the personnel of the aérial 
and radio services connected with the Navy. The House 
wanted the personnel clipped clean to 100,000 men, but 
yielded to the extent of 6,000 men, while the Senate yielded 
to the extent of 14,000. That decrease in personnel seems 
to be a direct blow at those elements which have been seeing 
danger of strife with Japan, and possibly with Great Britain, 
and have been urging the upbuilding of a great navy: for 
the decrease is a denial of even the more moderate of the 
preparedness advocates, such as are to be found in the 
Administration. The figure fixed in the agreement between 
the two branches of Congress cuts out all “luxuries” in the 
manning of ships and permits the employment only of ships 
that actually are necessary in the operations of the Navy 
today. Historic hulks, some of them carrying large crews 
at present, must be put out of commission. 

The Army Appropriation bill, as agreed upon in confer- 
ence and passed through both branches, carries a total ap- 
propriation of $328,000,000. The settlement of the money 
question between the two branches, as to this bill, was not 
so difficult, because the Senate bill called for $334,000,000 
and the House bill for $321,000,000, a difference between the 
two branches of $13,000,000, whereas the difference in the 
Naval bill was nearly $100,000,000. But there was the sharpest 
difference of opinion between the leaders of the two branches 
as to reduction of the army personnel, with the Administra- 
tion, through Secretary Weeks, vigorously supporting the 
views of Senator Wadsworth, chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the upper branch. 

It will be recalled that when the Army bill was in the 
Senate a total of 150,000 men for the Army, instead of 
170,000 men, was forced over Senator Wadsworth’s most 
earnest objection. When the bill was taken up in confer- 
ence the question of size was brought up again, and also, 
with even more heat, it appears, the question of time in 
which to make reductions. The Army now has about 220,000 
men; so that the reduction to 150,000 means the discharge 
of 70,000, or about one-third. The House conferees were 
insistent that not only should there be the reduction, but 
that it should be accomplished by October. It was argued 
to them that only about 20,000 men would normally be dis- 
charged in the period between July and October. Senator 
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Wadsworth declared that an enforced reduction of 70,000 
men in that period would be cruel, as the government would 
have to break enlistment contracts. Strong intimations 
came from Army people that such a reduction in so short a 
period would demoralize the Army. But the advocates of 
reduction, and immediate reduction, carried their point 
against all. 

One clause in the bill as it passed is said to have worried 
Secretary Weeks greatly. In an amendment sponsored by 
Senator Borah it was provided that the War Department 
should not spend more than the amount actually given it. 
The Secretary is said to feel that this may compel him to 
break enlistment contracts with soldiers, as feared by Sen- 
ator Wadsworth. The President took the position that the 
clause held the War Department down too tightly. A con- 
ference was held at the White House, following the passage 
of the bill, between the President and Secretary and several 
members of Congress. This provision was brought up. The 
information received later was that Senator Borah, who was 
in the conference, refused to change his position, and that it 
was decided by the Administration not to attempt to have 
Congress change the provision at this time, but to propose a 
change in the regular session. 

Not less significant and interesting was the outcome of the 
differences over the disarmament resolution. The end of 
that fight was linked with the end of the fight over the 
Naval bill. Senator Borah had offered in the Senate his 
disarmament resolution (first proposed in the last session) 
as an amendment to the Naval bill. After President Hard- 
ing had indicated opposition to it, there came a sudden shift, 
Administration Senators fell into line, and the Borah plan 
was attached to the Naval bill. But in the meantime 
Chairman Porter, of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
had offered in the House a general disarmament resolution, 
stated in broad terms—the Borah resolution called for 
action on naval disarmament between the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan—and word spread through the 
Capitol that the Administration favored the Porter idea. 
The understanding was that the House would insist upon it, 
and thus kill the Borah plan. In spite of that, however, and 
because of a general feeling in the House that the Borah 
plan was more direct and practical and offered more promise 
of immediate, concrete results, the House conferees on the 
Naval bill accepted the Borah plan and it was adopted by 
the House. 

On the day that the bill was passed in the House, with 
the Borah disarmament plan in it, the President sent to 
Republican Leader Mondell, understood to be supporting the 
Porter disarmament resolution, a letter which was regarded 
as a reserved expression in favor of the Porter measure. 
The President expressed himself as approving an expression 
by Congress in favor of disarmament, referred to the steps 
already taken by the Administration to promote disarma- 
ment, and then said that while the language to be used was 
less important than the taking of the action, he thought it 
would be best if the broadest and most general terms were 
used. 

His letter, a characteristically tactful production, follows: 


There has come to my attention the questions in disagree- 
ment between the two houses of Congress on the Naval bill, 
and I understand they are in process of adjustment, but that 
some difficulty has been experienced in arriving at a satis- 
factory agreement with regard to the language to be used 
in expressing the favorable attitude of the Congress toward 
efforts to secure international agreements for the limitation 
of armaments. 
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A number of members of Congress have been good enough 
to inquire as to the form of expression on the part of Con- 
xzress which might seem most advisable from an administra- 
tive viewpoint. 

I have said to inquirers, as I am now pleased to say to 
you, that it is not of particular concern to the Administra- 
tion what form the expression of Congress shall take, though 
it is most agreeable that Congress shall express itself in 
favor of securing, if possible, an international agreement 
upon a program for the limitation of armaments. 

I think it has been pretty well understood that the admin 
istrative branch of the government has already been seeking 
information with regard to the attitude of foreign nations 
on the general subject of disarmament. These inquiries and 
negotiations will be continued, and the time and manner in 
which the matter may be formally presented to foreign gov 
ernments can only be determined after the fuller develop- 
ment of inquiries already initiated. 

It is wholly desirable to have the expression of a favor- 
able opinion on the part of Congress relating to this world 
question, and it would seem to me ample if it should be ex- 
pressed in the broadest and most general terms. 

I am vastly more concerned with the favorable attitude 
of the Congress on this question than I am as to the form 
of expressing that attitude. You may be sure that the 
Executive will be ready to give every consideration to such 
expression as the members of the two houses of Congress 
find themselves disposed to make. 

The unwillingness of the House to follow the I’resident’s 
skillfully made suggestion, that the Porter plan be used, is 
held to be but another evidence of the same sentiment that 
upset the Senate in the fight over the Naval bill and forced 
great reductions, and also upset the old-line leaders by com- 
pelling almost precipitate reduction in the size of the Army. 
That sentiment calls for immediate action. It is the result 
of the pressure from the constituents of members of the 
House, all of whom will go before the people next year. 
The constituents want action at once in decreasing the great 
financial outlays for war. Idealism has become practicality. 
Humanitarianism is one with hard sense. The logic of the 
old-time workers against war has proved itself in the con- 
dition of the world, and the average man, with a demonstra- 
tion of this logic in the form of tax bills, insists that the 
logic be heeded. 

That, at least, is the explanation to be heard in Washing- 
ton of the unexpected victories of the advocates of curtail- 


ment. 


OUTCROPPINGS FROM THE IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 


The secrecy surrounding the sessions of the British Im- 
perial Conference, a gathering pregnant of large potentiali- 
ties for Britain and the world, has made it almost impos- 
sible to perceive the exact policy with respect to the question 
of renewing the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, one of the major 
concerns, if not the major concern, of the conference. Thus, 
a few days ago there came out of London simultaneously a 
report that the treaty wouid continue automatically for one 
year, under a ruling of Lord Chancellor Birkenhead, and a 
report that a temporary extension of three months, from 
July to October, had been proposed to Japan by Great 
Britain and was being considered favorably. And both 
reports came from ordinarily reliable sources. 

In explanation of the first report, it was stated that Lord 
Birkenhead held that in the event of failure of either Great 
Britain or Japan to denounce the treaty, it runs indefinitely, 
there being no necessity, under its terms, for formal re- 
newal; and that it runs for a year after formal denuncia- 
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tion is made. In explanation of the second report, it was 
stated that the treaty would lapse, unless renewed, on July 13, 
since formal notice of termination had been given by both 
nations to the League of Nations last July, thus complying 
with the requirement of formal denunciation one year in 
advance, said to have been stated by Lord Birkenhead. In 
further explanation of the second report it was suggested 
that if there were renewal for three months a conference 
on the whole Pacific situation might be arranged, the sub- 
ject-matter of which would include the question of naval 
disarmament, brought clearly to the forefront by the adop- 
tion of Senator Borah’s resolution. 

American interest in the question of renewal of the treaty 
creates sympathy here with the vigorous protests made 
against the secrecy of the conference by some of the English 
newspapers, including the Times, which said recently that if 
the gathering of Dominion premiers with the official states- 
men at home is “sitting as a conference, full publicity is 
both traditional and imperative, in the public interest.” The 
craving for full information by those interested on this side 
of the Atlantic was intensified by a statement issued by the 
Department of State, denying that it is being informed offi- 
cially of the plans of the British Government. 

This statement from Secretary Hughes’ department, brief 
and rather curt, follows: 


In view of a dispatch of the Associated Press with respect 
to the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, published 
this morning, to the effect that “it is understood that the 
State Department has been kept fully informed of the plans 
of the British Government, and that it has been given as- 
surance that in the renewal of the treaty every precaution 
will be taken to guard against the inclusion of anything 
inimical to American rights,” it is deemed proper to say that 
the State Department is not informed with respect to the 
plans of the British Government and has received no assur- 
ances in the matter. 

This statement is made to avoid the receiving by the 
American public of a false impression that the Department 
has been kept cognizant of the progress of the negotiations. 

However, throughout the conference there came unofficial 
bits of information tending to reassure those Americans who 
look anxiously to the Pacific as a spot of possible danger for 
the future peace of the world. These tidbits were of the 
same tenor—that nothing should or would be done by the 
British Empire that would complicate the perplexities of the 
situation as between the United States and Japan, or that 
would tend to encourage the jingoistic elements in Japan. 
The position of the Canadian Premier, Arthur Meighen, has 
been understood as wholly sympathetic toward America’s 
viewpoint in the Pacific problem, as has been, of course, the 
attitude of the Canadian people generally. But equally defi- 
nite respect for the American viewpoint has been shown by 
W. M. Hughes, Premier of Australia, who wants renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese pact for the protection he believes it 
would give his outpost nation against the more powerful 
Japs. He told the London correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor that his chief aim in the Imperial Confer- 
ence would be to find a way to renew the treaty “in a form 
agreeable to the United States.” 

That interview was a strong reiteration of previous state- 
ments made by Premier Hughes, and its expressions take on 
an added significance when it is understood that they are 
at one with informal expressions from other Dominion 
premiers and from home statesmen in attendance upon the 
conference. Whether from narrowly selfish reasons and a 


realization of “which side the bread is buttered on,” or from 
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an altruistic concept of the future of a world served by 
harmony between the English-speaking peoples, or from both, 
the statesmen representing all of the far-flung British Em- 
pire consistently sought the good will and co-operation of 
America in their expressions. 


Said Premier Hughes in the interview mentioned : 


The hope of the. world, as I see it, lies in an understanding 
between the two great branches of the English-speaking 
peoples—between the United States of America and the free 
nations which make up the Commonwealth of the British 
Empire. 


He added: 


At the imperial conference, which is now sitting, the ques- 
tion of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance is one of 
great importance. Australia, as you are aware, is a near 
neighbor of Japan, and our safety lies in this alliance, for 
with Japan as our partner we have no fear of aggression 
from the East, and our great distance from Europe makes 
aggression on the part of any European power impossible. 

The trouble, however, arises in relation to the British Em- 
pire as a whole; for, as I have said, friendship with the 
United States is the paramount desire of all English-speak- 
ing peoples outside of that great democracy. For various 
reasons America is irritated by the existence of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, and although provision has been made by 
subsequent agreements that that treaty can never be invoked 
in involving the British Empire in a quarrel with America 
on behalf of Japan, yet the idea persists in the United 
States that in some way or other that agreement is bound 
to militate against American interests. 

So far as Australia is concerned, I feel that a renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty is essential, but such a renewal 
must be in a modified form that will be acceptable, not only 
to America but to Japan and Britain. i believe it is possible 
to so modify it as to reach this desideratum. It goes with- 
out saying that Australia, New Zealand, and western 
Canada are at one with the United States in their attitude 
toward the Japanese people holding land in the Western 
States of America. 

Australia, as you know, has its own Monroe Doctrine in 
the form of “A White Australia,” and while we have a great 
admiration for the Japanese people, we do not necessarily 
desire that they should come and live in our home. 

My chief aim at the conference will therefore be, as | 
stated in my speech in the House of Representatives last 
April, to find the means of steering the ship of state of the 
British Commonwealth between Scylla and Charybdis, and 
to discover a way in which the Anglo-Japanese Treaty can 
be renewed in a form agreeable to the United States. 


A more diplomatic expression of the same general view, 
that America must be considered carefully in the outlining 
of the foreign policy, is discerned throughout the “four 
points” made by Premier Meighen, of Canada, in his speech 
before the conference, as those points sifted out to the pub- 
lic. That speech, essentially a bill of rights for the great 
self-governing dominions of the British Empire, is said to 
have created a profound stir, for all its tactful verbiage. 
Mr. Meighen’s four points, embracing the essentials of the 
speech, are reported to be: 


First. That upon all questions of foreign policy which 
more directly concern the British Government, such as mat- 
ters arising in connection with Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
the Middle East, the governments of the dominions should 
be kept thoroughly and constantly informed. 

Second. That upon all questions of foreign policy affecting 
the Empire as a whole the dominion governments must be 
consulted. 

Third. That the British Government should enter into no 
treaties or special alliances without consultation with and 
the advice of the dominions, and that all such treaties, even 
when entered into, should be subject to the approval of the 
dominion parliaments. 
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Fourth. That upon all questions arising as between the 
United States and Canada the advice of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment must be accepted as final. 


In the light of that speech, this excerpt from an article in 
the Spectator, which is fairly characteristic of the thought 
of many Englishmen today, deserves to be noted: 


Even if Japan and America should quarrel, Great Britain 
could never take sides with Japan. That would be a sure 
and speedy way of driving every British dominion out of its 
allegiance to the mother country. It would mean the break- 
up of the British Empire, and such folly would deserve such 
a fate. 


Scarcely less interesting than the flood of pro-American 
sentiment that ran over the Imperial Conference with regard 
to the Anglo-Japanese pact were the appeals made to the 
assembled premiers on behalf of Asiatic nations that stand 
in fear of Japan. From E. K. Whang, spoken of as delegate 
to Great Britain of the Korean Commission for the Republic 
of Korea, came this argument, as reported to the New York 
Times, which is taken to be an accurate expression of senti- 
ment among the Koreans: 


Japanese policy in Korea is mainly of interest to the 
premiers of Great Britain because it is a revelation of the 
policy of Japan, a policy which cannot fail In the end, if 
carried out to its logical conclusion, to be fatal to the in- 
terests of all the western powers in Asia. 

Japanese statesmen excuse the destruction of the Korean 
nationhood on the ground that they are compelled to find 
places in the sun for their overflowing population. The 
rigors of life in a cold climate like Korea and Manchuria 
ure unsuitable for the average Japanese. It is, therefore, 
elsewhere than on the continent that they must find places 
in the sun. 

A colossal struggle is inevitable between the Anglo-Saxon 
powers and Japan to end the conversion of Australia and 
the Pacific slopes of America into Japanese colonies. There 
is no secret about the aim of the Japanese militarists, men 
who, despite all the reassurances and declarations of Japa- 
nese officials in Europe, control the policy of their country. 
The absorption of Korea is only the first step in their avowed 
policy. 

The next step is the absorption of Manchuria, which is 
already largely accomplished. Then comes domination of 
China. 

They are steadily proceeding with this. With amazing 
success they have since the great war secured exclusive con- 
trol of the most natural rights of eastern Siberia, and they 
have done so by methods contrary to humanity and to 
justice. Should Japan dominate China she will be in posi- 
tion to dominate the world, to compel the British do- 
minions overseas to admit their population as settlers, and 
to make the world a world in which Japanese ideals, Japa- 
nese harsh officialism, and Japanese ways will rule. 


And from B. Lenox Simpson, political adviser the 
Chinese Government, went this argument to the Imperial 
Conference, incidentally throwing a light on internal condi- 
tions in Japan to which this country is not entirely accus- 
tomed : 


to 


The real rdle of the Anglo-Japanese alliance has been for 
the last ten years to impede China. The fears expressed 
that the termination of the alliance would be followed by 
dangerous Japanese action are based on ignorance of Asia— 
the same ignorance, for instance, as was displayed in the 
post-war Anglo-Persian agreement. If the alliance is ended, 
nothing will happen anywhere except in Japan. There the 
more liberal elements, in less than a year, will gain control; 
there will be a collapse of the military party; a modification 
of the constitution; friendship with China, and a settlement 
of such issues as Shantung. 


Quite evidently, the “See America First” attitude, so to 
say, of the colonial statesmen attending the Imperial Con- 
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ference, and of so large a part of British home opinion con- 
cerned with the question of renewing the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty, made a very deep impression upon Japanese states 
men, for the Japanese Ambassador to the United States, 
Baron Shidehara, came forth on the Fourth of July with an 
open and direct appeal to the American people not to stand 
in the way of renewal of the treaty. Those were not his 
words, but that was the substance of his statement, a very 
remarkable one, in that it was addressed directly to the peo- 
ple of the country. 

Since Baron Shidehara’s appeal becomes a part of the 
background of the Imperial Conference, in its consideration 
of the question of renewing the treaty, what he said should 
be read in connection with what has been stated above as 
to the developments of the conference. First, without going 
in the question whether, as Lord Birkenhead is reported to 
have held, the treaty continues automatically until 
nounced and for one year thereafter, Baron Shidehara states 
that negotiations between the two powers, to 
newal of the treaty, have not been started. Then he pro 
tests against what he describes as a campaign “actively at 
work misrepresenting the possible effect of the alliance upon 
the United States.” He proceeds to tell of the “sympathy 
and approval” with which the United States contemplated 
1902, and of the lack of 


de- 


looking re 


the alliance when first drawn, in 
thought by the contracting parties, when the 
renewed in 1905, that this country would be 
Next, he speaks of the insertion in Article 4 of the pact, as 
revised in 1911, of the provision that the alliance 
require neither of the contracting parties to go to war with 
a third power with which it had a general arbitration treaty. 
He continues: 


pact was 


disturbed. 


would 


This provision, in its relation to the United States, has 
often been made the subject of conflicting interpretations. 
To a practical mind, however, the circumstances which led 
up to its inclusion should at once serve to remove all doubt 
regarding its significance. The idea of revising the alliance 
in 1911 was conceived primarily with the object of facilitat- 
ing the negotiations which were known to be then in pro 
gress between London and Washington for the conclusion 
of a general arbitration treaty. Neither Japan nor Great 
Britain has ever contemplated, under the alliance, any 
casus foderis prejudicial or inimical to the interests of the 
United States: and any plan designed to remove the pos- 
sibility of an armed conflict between the United States and 
Great Britain was of course agreeable to Japan. It was in 
pursuance of this policy that the quoted provision of Article 
IV was adopted. 

The same policy inspires Japan as strongly today as ever 
before. It has not, in any degree, been affected by the fact 
that the Anglo-American general arbitration treaty failed 
to secure the approval of the United States Senate. Nor is 
it practically necessary to carry on the legal analysis of the 
question as to whether the Peace Commission Treaty, signed 
and ratified by the United States and Great Britain in 
1914, should be construed as a general arbitration treaty 
within the meaning of Article IV of the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement. For, apart from that question, it was already 
well understood at the time of negotiating the existing agree- 
ment that the alliance should in no case be directed against 
the United States. 

In explanation of Japan's attitude, Count Uchida, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, made the following statement to 
the Budget Committee of the Japanese House of Represen- 
tatives on February 4, 1921: 


“As far as I understand, when Article 4 of the treaty 
(Anglo-Japanese Alliance) was inserted, the United States 
was specifically in mind, and therefore, as a practical matter, 
the question whether the general arbitration treaty men- 
tioned in Article 4 has been ratified by the United States 
Senate or not makes no particular difference. In other 
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words, looking at the matter from a broad point of view, we 
can safely say that already, at the time of the conclusion of 
the treaty (Anglo-Japanese Alliance), it was understood 
that there should be no application of this treaty to the 
United States.” 


Japan is naturally anxious to strengthen the ties of 
friendship and loyal co-operation between herself and the 
British Empire, which she regards as of the utmost impor- 
tance to the stability of the Far East. At the same time it 
is the firm and fixed determination of Japan to permit noth- 
ing to hamper her traditional relations of good will and 
good understanding with the United States. She is satisfied 
that these two affiliations are in no way incompatible, but, 
on the contrary, complementary and even essential to each 
other. 

Charges have sometimes been made that the alliance tends 
to encourage aggressive designs on the part of Japan in 
China. If this were the case it would be contrary to the 
preamble of the agreement, which provides for 


“The preservation of the common interests of all powers 
in China by insuring the independence and integrity of the 
Chinese Empire and the principle of equal opportunities for 
the commerce and industry of all nations in China.” 


Japan fully realizes that any such venture of aggression 
would be not only hopeless of attainment, but destructive of 
her own security and welfare. She sincerely wishes for 
China an early achievement of peace, unity, and stable 
government. She desires to cultivate her relations with that 
country along the path of mutual respect and helpfulness. 
Her vast commercial interests alone, if for no other con- 
sideration, point unmistakably to the wisdom of such a 
policy. This is a basic principle of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. In no adverse direction has the alliance ever 
exerted its influence. 





BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The past few weeks have seen a new and determined 
effort upon the part of the British Government to compose 
the Irish situation, which at this writing is so full of hope 
as to rejoice the civilized world. It is the most important 
effort that has been made since Sinn Fein took the field, and 
to observers on this side of the water it has refreshing ele- 
ments of openness—of appeal to public opinion in Ireland 
and the world over. In some measure, the effort was threat- 
ened by almost coincident information that if peaceful at- 
tempts to find the remedy for the tragedy of Ireland fail. 
more extensive military operation in the south will take 
place; but the British Government succeeded in eliminating 
from the news of possible larger military operations the 
note of threat that would have been so inflammatory in the 
south of Treland, and would have seriously discounted its 
effort at peaceful settlement. 

The opening of the new Ulster Parliament was made the 
occasion upon which to pivot the peace appeal. Ulster hav- 
ing expressed its popular will in decisive fashion for con- 
tinued union with the Empire, and a new government for 
the north of Ireland, clearly reflecting the will of the people, 
being in process of functioning in the presence of King 
George, the British statesmen seized upon that as the time, 
not to brandish the mailed fist at the south of Ireland, but 
to hold out the olive branch. King George’s speech in open- 
ing the Ulster Parliament is accepted almost universally, 
outside the ranks of the extreme Irish nationalists, as a 
statesmanlike appeal. Arthur Balfour is credited with hav- 
ing written the speech, which is shot through with some- 
thing of the spiritual quality that marks Balfour in certain 
moods: 


The King’s speech was: 
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For all who love Ireland as I do, with all my heart, this 
is a profoundly moving occasion in Irish history. I could 
not have allowed myself to give Ireland by deputy alone my 
earnest prayers and good wishes in the new era which opens 
with this ceremony, and I therefore come in person, as head 
of the Empire, to inaugurate the Parliament on Irish soil. 

I inaugurate it with the deepest hope, and I feel assured 
you will do your utmost to make it an instrument of happi- 
ness and good government for all parts of the community 
which you represent. This is a great and critical occasion 
in the history of the six counties alone, for everything 
which interests them touches Ireland, and everything which 
touches Ireland finds an echo in the remotest parts of the 
Empire. 

Few things are more earnestly desired throughout the 
English-speaking world than a satisfactory solution of the 
age-long Irish problems, which for generations embarrassed 
our forefathers as they now weigh heavily upon us. Most 
certainly there is no wish nearer my own heart than that 
every man of Irish birth, whatever his creed and wherever 
may be his home, should work in loyal co-operation with the 
free communities on which the British Empire is based. 

I am confident the important matters intrusted to the con- 
trol and guidance of the Northern Parliament will be man- 
aged with wisdom and with moderation, with fairness and 
due regard to every faith end interest, and with no abate- 
ment of that patriotic devotion to the Empire which you 
proved so gallantly in the great war. The request for full 
partnership in the United Kingdom and religious freedom 
Ireland has enjoyed. She has now conferred upon her the 
duty of dealing with all the essential tasks of domestic legis- 
lation and government, and I feel no misgiving as to the 
spirit in which you who stand here today will carry out the 
all-important functions intrusted to your care. 

My hope is broader still. The eyes of the whole Empire 
are on Ireland today, that Empire in which so many nations 
and races have come together, in spite of ancient feuds, and 
in which new nations have come to birth within the lifetime 
of the youngest in this hall. I am emboldened by the thought 
to look beyond the sorrow and anxiety which have clouded 
of late my vision of Irish affairs. I speak from a full heart 
when I pray that my coming to Ireland today may prove to 
be the first step toward an end of strife among her people, 
whatever their race or creed. 

In that hope I appeal to all Irishmen to pause, to stretch 
out the hand of forbearance and conciliation, to forgive and 
to forget, and to join in making for the land which they love 
a new era of peace, contentment, and good will. It is my 
earnest desire that in southern Ireland, too, there may ere 
long take place a parallel to what is now passing in this 
hall; that there a similar occasion may present itself and a 
similar ceremony he performed. 

For this the Parliament of the United Kingdom has in 
fullest measure provided the powers, for this the Parliament 
of Ulster is pointing the way. The future lies in the hands 
of the Irish people themselves. May this historic gathering 
be the prelude of the day on which the Irish people of the 
north and south, under one parliament or two, as those par- 
liaments may themselves decide, shall work together in com- 
mon love for Ireland upon the sure foundation of mutual 
justice and respect. 

At the same time the King’s speech was delivered, Mr. 
Lloyd-George wrote Sir James Craig, Ulster’s leader and 
premier, that he hoped “the influence and example” of Ulster 
“will assist to set the whole of Ireland, ere long, upon the 
path of practical co-operation,” and three days later there 
went from London to Eamon de Valera the letter from 
Lloyd-George which sought to bring to a head, in the form 
of a conference of all interests, the move for peace. Lloyd- 


George wrote: 


Sir: The British Government are deeply anxious that, so 
far as they can assure it, the King’s appeal for reconcilia- 
tion in Ireland shall not have been made in vain. Rather 
than allow yet another opportunity of settlement in Ireland 
to be cast aside, they feel it incumbent upon them to make a 
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tinal appeal, in the spirit of the King’s words, for a confer- 
ence between themselves and representatives of southern 
and northern Ireland. 

I write, therefore, to convey the following invitation to 
you as the chosen leader of a great majority in southern 
Ireland and to Sir James Craig, premier of northern Ire- 
land: (1) That you should attend a conference here in Lon- 
don, in company with Sir James Craig, to explore to the 
utmost the possibility of a settlement. (2) That you should 
bring with you for the purpose any colleague whom you may 
select. The government will, of course, give safe conduct to 
all who may be chosen to participate in the conference. 

We make this invitation with a fervent desire to end the 
ruinous conflict which has for centuries divided Ireland and 
embittered the relations of the peoples of these two islands, 
who ought to live in neighborly harmony at a time when co- 
operation would mean so much, not only to the Empire, but 
to humanity. We wish that no endeavor should be lacking 
on our part to realize the King’s prayer, and we ask you to 
meet us, aS we will meet you, in the spirit of conciliation 
for which His Majesty appealed. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
D. LLoyb-GEORGE. 

EK. de Valera, Esq. 


Mr. Lloyd-George sent a similar letter, of course, to Sir 
James Craig. 

These letters having been sent, the situation passed from 
a phase calling for broad gestures to the more difficult one 
of cautious negotiation. On the day following the dispatch 
of Lloyd-George’s letter to de Valera, Dublin apparently was 
confused as to policy, and there were signs of difference of 
opinion between the extremists among the Sinn Fein and 
the moderates. In Belfast, Craig moved at once to comply 
with Lloyd-George’s proposal, calling a meeting of his Cab- 
inet to consider the nature of the formal reply and to select 
delegates to the suggested conference in London. That move 
by Craig led to the thought that de Valera might ask per- 
to consult with his Sinn Fein Cabinet, which, if 
granted, would mean that the British must release at least 
temporarily several Sinn Fein leaders who have been jailed. 

The next day brought no definite news from Dublin, but 
on the day following that de Valera acted. He wrote Lloyd- 
George as follows: 


mission 


I have received your letter. I am in consultation with 
such of the principal representatives of our nation as are 
available. We most earnestly desire to help in bringing 
about a lasting peace between the peoples of these two 
islands, but see no avenue by which it can be reached if you 
deny Ireland’s essential unity and set aside the principle of 
national self-determination. 

Before replying more fully to your letter, I am seeking a 
conference with certain representatives of the political 
minority in this country. 


In conformity with that letter, de Valera sent the follow- 
ing one to Craig and other Ulster leaders: 


The reply which I, as the spokesman for the Irish nation, 
shall make to Mr. Lloyd-George will affect the lives and 
futures of the political minority in this island no less than 
those of the majority. Before sending my reply, therefore. 
I would like to confer with you and to learn from you at 
first hand the views of certain sections of our peoples of 
whom you are the representative. 

I am confident you will not refuse this service to Ireland, 
and I shall await you at Mansion House, Dublin, on Monday 
next in the hope that you will find it possible to attend. 


In the meantime Craig had sat with his Cabinet on Lloyd- 
George’s invitation, had accepted it and named his dele- 
gates; so he took the position, upon receipt of de Valera’s 
letter, that he could not accept the latter’s invitation to meet 
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him in Dublin, since he had “already accepted Premier 
Lloyd-George’s invitation to the London conference.” 

Craig’s refusal to meet de Valera in Dublin brought into 
sharp relief the difficulties that would attend the negotia- 
tions and caused many to fear that the whole plan would 
be abortive, as have been so many plans for settlement of 
the Irish but there was a prevailing belief, or 
intuition, in this country that the situation was too ripe for 
settlement to die so early and easily. Events proved the 
soundness of that belief, or intuition, although on June 29 
de Valera somewhat strengthened the view of the pessimists 
by replying as follows to Craig's declination: 


situation, 


I greatly regret that you cannot come to a conference in 
Dublin Monday. Mr, Lloyd-George’s proposal because of its 
implications, is impossible of acceptance in its present form. 
Our political difficulties ought to be adjusted and can, I 
believe, be adjusted on Irish soil. But it is obvious that in 
the negotiation of peace with Great Britain the Irish dele 
gation ought not to be divided, but should act as a unit on 
some common principle. 


Two days later, however, on July 1, de Valera was in 
conference with other Sinn Fein leaders, among them Arthur 
Griffith and Prof. John MacNeill, who had been released 


from prison by the British as part of the general move 
toward and While the world 
nothing definite from that conference, progress was sensed. 
Meantime, information had that while 
not attend the Dublin conference, others of his party would 


conciliation peace. learned 


come Craig would 
do so, and the session which was to be held on the Fourth 
of July, was awaited with the keenest interest throughout 
the civilized world. 

The guarded outgivings from that conference were hope- 
ful. Intimations came that de Valera would meet Lloyd- 
George in London after all. In the conference he and Griffith 
represented Sinn Fein, and the Unionists were represented 
by Earl Middleton, Sir Maurice Dockrell, Sir Robert Woods, 
and Arthur Jameson, who, incidentally, also represented the 
land-owning and commercial and the university 
element of North Ireland. The two groups discussed the 
situation amicably, and in evident consonance with a new 
spirit that had come over Ireland, and led to a certain 


classes 


fraternization in the streets between the opposing partisans. 
On the day of this the Fourth of July 
Ambassador Harvey, speaking before the American Society 


conference 
in London, at its annual Independence Day dinner, voiced 
something of the spirit that was in the air when he said: 


Whether the territory comprising the United States could 
have been retained is wholly speculative. But one fact is 
certain—if George III had issued a proclamation even ap- 
proximating in eloquent sincerity and appealing force that 
uttered the other day by George V in his faithful endeavor 
to reconcile a nation, there would have been no ringing of 
bells in Philadelphia 145 years ago this night, nor for many 
years thereafter. 

The next day General Jan Christian Smuts, Premier of 
South Africa, appeared in Dublin. One report stated that 
he had not gone there as an agent of the British Govern- 
ment, but in his individual capacity. He had been given to 
understand that he might be able to aid in bringing de 
Valera and Lloyd-George together in conference, and he 
sought the opportunity to help. Another report was that he 
had Lloyd-George’s terms on paper. In any event he saw 
de Valera, Griffith, and others of the Sinn Fein leaders, and 
had prolonged conferences with them. 
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And on July 6, General Smuts was back in London, full 
of cheer, and spent hours in conference with Lloyd-George, 
Sir James Craig, Balfour, Lord Birkenhead, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, and other authorities. That night, speaking at 
a dinner given him by the South African colony in London, 
General Smuts said that the Irish situation was soluble, 
and that if all helped “to create a better atmosphere and 
are determined to wipe out what is really a stain on the 
Empire’s record, we shall succeed.” 

He continued : 


I think, ! am hopeful, I trust, that the question will be 
solved and that thereby the British Empire will be freed 
from the imputation that in this ancient part of the United 
Kingdom there still exists violation of the fundamental 
principles upon which the Empire rests. I say that the 
problem is soluble because I have seen it solved in my own 
country under circumstances less embittered than in Ireland, 
but certainly of a very different character, too. 


By that time there was more and more discussion of 
possible terms of settlement, and following this speculation 
was a tendency to believe that “settlement was too good to 
be true”’—a tendency stimulated by some reports from 
Dublin that there was fresh doubt that de Valera would 
meet Lloyd-George, reports which rather pictured de Valera 
as standing on his dignity. But it was evident that officials’ 
hopes still were high, and attention was centered by the 
discerning on a conference of Sinn Fein leaders with 
Unionist representatives to be held in Dublin on Friday, 
July 8. That conference merited the attention of the dis- 
cerning, for it was pregnant of progress toward peace. 
Great events flowed from it. Following the conference, de 
Valera sent this letter—that will be historic—to Lloyd- 
George : 


Sir: The desire you expressed on the part of the British 
Government to end the centuries of conflict between the 
peoples of these two islands and to establish relation: of 
neighborly harmony is the genuine desire of the people of 
Ireland. 

I have consulted with my colleagues and received the 
views of the representatives of the minority of our nation 
in regard to the invitation you have sent me. In reply I 
desire to say that I am ready fo meet and discuss with you 
on what basis such a conference as that proposed can 
reasonably hope to achieve the object desired. 

EXAMON DE VALERA. 


Co-incidentally, information was given to the public that 
hostilities would be suspended in Ireland on the following 
Monday, which was July 11. It developed that Earl Middle- 
ton had been the bearer of messages between Lloyd-George 
and de Valera, in which it was agreed that negotiations in 
conference for peace would be disturbed if violence were 
continued in the island. De Valera issued the following 
proclamation to his followers: 


Fellow citizens: During the period of truce each indi- 
vidual soldier and citizen must regard himself as the cus- 
todian of the nation’s honor. Your discipline must prove in 
the most convincing manner that this is a struggle of an 
organized nation. 

In the negotiations now initiated your representatives will 
do their utmost to secure the just and peaceful termination 
of this struggle, but history, particularly our own history, 
and the character of the issue to be decided are a warning 
against undue confidence. 

Unbending determination to endure all that may still be 
necessary and fortitude such as you have shown in all 
your recent sufferings—these alone will lead you to the 
peace you desire. Should force be resumed against our 
nation you must be ready on your part once more to resist. 
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Thus alone will you secure the final abandonment of force 
and the acceptance of justice and reason as the arbiter. 


On July 9 the Associated Press cabled the following state- 
ment of the terms of the truce, as given by the Jrish Bulle- 
tin, organ of Sinn Fein: 


On the part of the British: 


Firstly, that there be no incoming troops of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and Auxiliaries and no shipments of 
munitions into Ireland and no movements for military pur- 
poses except in the maintenance of drafts. 

Secondly, that there be no provocative display of forces, 
armed or unarmed. 

Thirdly, that all provisions of the truce apply to the 
martial law area just as for the rest of Ireland. 

Fourthly, that there be no pursuit of Irish officers and 
men or search for war materia! and military stores. 

Fifthly, that there be no secret agents noting descriptions 
or movements of, and no interference with the movements 
of, Irish military men and civilians, and no attempt to dis- 
cover the haunts and habits of Irish officers and men. 

Sixthly, that there be no search for, or observance of, 
lines of communication. 

Seventhly, that there be no search for messengers. 

Other details connected with courts-martial, motor per- 
mits and similar matters, says the Jrish Bulletin, are to be 
agreed to later. 


On behalf of the Irish Republican Army it was agreed: 


Firstly, that attacks on Crown forces and civilians cease. 

Secondly, that there be no provocative displays of forces, 
armed or unarmed. 

Thirdly, that there be no interference with Government 
or private property. 

; Fourthly, the discountenance and prevention of any action 
likely to cause disturbance of the peace and which might 
necessitate military interference. 


At the time of going to press the date for the conference 
between de Valera and Lloyd-George and their respective 
associates, had not been fixed. Lloyd-George had proposed 
that it he a day agreeable to de Valera. It seemed to be a 
matter of but a short time before the spokesmen for the 
combatants would deal across the table, face to face. 
with the world praying that they would deal wisely, and 
making its opinion felt as fully as possible. It seemed likely 
that the British and Sinn Fein would hold conversations 
before the Ulsterites, headed by Craig, appeared. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


IN HIS ADDRESS at the commencement exercises of 
Brown University, Secretary Hughes found occasion in- 
directly to disabuse the minds of any who may think that 
his insistence, in recent notes to various nations, upon 
protection of American property rights and opportuni- 
ties meant that in his work as head of the State Depart- 
ment he is concentrated exclusively upon the material 
aspects of foreign relations. The Secretary showed that, 
even in the most determined demands for rights, his 
mind travels farther than the mere safeguarding of 
American property interests. In protecting American 
rights, in his opinion, there is removal of the seeds of 
future dissension, and, further, there is introduced into 
the tangled affairs of the world the example of fair play 
and justice. He said: , 


The world is settling down, but is not yet settled. The 
counsels of power and expediency still dominate, as the seri- 
ous problems left by the great war press for solution. This 
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country seeks not an acre of territory by reason of its par- 
ticipation in the struggle that led to victory, nor do we wish 
any exclusive advantages in the possessions which as a re- 
sult of the war have passed under new control. We simply 
ask that we shall not be excluded from equal privileges 
wherever our interests are affected. That seems to us to be 
a reasonable position. 

This is a time when it is vastly important that the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for legitimate enterprise should 
be maintained in order that in the development of natural 
resources essential to the progress and security of nations 
there should be a fair and equal chance for all. The frank 
recognition of this principle will offer the basis of that 
genuine co-operation of which we delight to speak, and will 
diminish the occasions for misunderstanding and antagon- 
ism. It is-believed that international agreements may well 
be made which will assure complete reciprocity with respect 
to opportunity in the development of natural resources 
throughout the world. 


GERMANY’S ATTEMPTS TO RAISE the great sums that 
will be needed annually for years to come to meet her 
reparations obligations will give the world interesting 
and instructive lessons in taxation. War financing in all 
of the great nations overthrew many long-cherished 
ideas, and from time to time it was demonstrated that 
ideas sound in one period were fallacious in application 
twelve months later. Germany, called upon to raise the 
equivalent of immense war levies for years, without the 
stimulus of military fervor, must face the fact that each 
general group of her population will seek to escape its 
fair share of the taxes, and probably will see success in 
the efforts of one group or another, from time to time. 
Thus, being under the necessity of apportioning the 
burden equally, if the best work is to be done by all 
groups, the government’s attempts to overcome this tax- 
dodging disposition will furnish numerous object-lessons 
in taxation expedients to the world. 

The disposition of the groups to shift the burden is 
already exercised to the fullest. There is a memoran- 
dum from the Minister of Economics proposing a grad- 
uated requisition of all the larger properties of persons 
and limited companies. Land and house property would 
be subjected to State mortgage. A requisition on indus- 
trial undertakings of as high as 25 per cent is proposed 
and is declared to amount to making the government a 
partner in these private undertakings. Another plan, 
from the Minister of Finances, would raise the income 
tax on corporations from the old maximum of 10 per 
cent to as high as 50 per cent of net profits; and nation- 
alization of insurance and government monopoly of to- 
bacco and sugar are foreseen. Drastic proposals, all of 
them, as must be the proposals that finally will be ac- 
cepted as the means of paying Germany’s debt. 

The fight is raging furiously between the Majority 
Socialists, calling for collection of the money from the 
property-owning classes and the big and powerful indus- 
trial interests. Between those two big general groups 
are other groups, such as the Independent Socialists, 
which may wield the balance of power. But, after the 
balance has been wielded and a policy adopted, the de- 
feated groups are expected to continue to wage battle. 
That gives rise to speculation as to the permanence of 
the present government. If it goes down and another, 
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coming in, alters the taxation policy, the result will be 
object-lessons. And the best judgment of those in- 
formed seems to be that Germany will have many gov- 
ernments and many consequent taxation experiments 
and expedients in the next few years. 


THE DEDICATION OF RESTORED SULGRAVE MANor, the 
home of the ancestors of George Washington, took place 
with elaborate ceremonies at Sulgrave, Northampton- 
shire, England, June 21. The lord mayors of Birming- 
ham, Northampton, Banbury, and other towns, together 
with dignitaries from London and elsewhere, were in 
attendance. The brother of the Queen of England, the 
Marquis of Cambridge, gave the principal address. The 
exercises were conducted under the auspices of the Sul- 
grave Institution, organized in 1912 to foster friendship 
between Great Britain and the United States, an insti- 
tution responsible for the restoration of the manor. 
There were services in the Sulgrave parish church, where 
lie the remains of Laurence Washington, his wife, and 
their eleven children. John A. Stewart, of New York, 
chairman of the American branch of the Sulgrave Insti- 
tution, presented a bronze bust to the manor on behalf 
of American donors. One feature of the ceremonies was 
the dedication of the Washington arms on the right 
spandrel of the main door. It is said that the Washing- 
ton arms, consisting of three stars and two bars, gave 
rise to the design of the American flag. 


VISCOUNT GREY, SPEAKING AT SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
June 21, is reported in a special cable to the New York 
Times to have said that the opposition of the United 
States to the League of Nations has nothing in common 
with the opposition of people in England. The speaker 
evidently looks upon the English opposition to the 
League of Nations as militaristic in its nature. He be- 
lieves the opponents to the League in America have the 
same desires as the supporters of the League in England. 
He expressed the view that, in case trouble should arise, 
England and America would be found co-operating. He 
went on to say that a policy of separate alliances and 
counter-alliances with no League of Nations would in- 
evitably produce a further competition in armament. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE PENETRATION of American 
ideas in European affairs since the war, notwithstanding 
the confusion that still prevails in the councils of the 
statesmen, is to be seen in the news brought back from 
Czechoslovakia by Miss Elinor Prudden, that American 
social methods are being used widely in that new repub- 
lic, especially among the younger women. The Czech 
Y. W. C. A. has been organized under very favorable 
circumstances, and nearly 3,000 girls are reported to be 
meeting regularly at the central office in Prague, while 
demonstration work is being carried on extensively to 
develop native leadership for modern social effort. 


CHILE PURPOSES, according to a message to the 
Chilean Embassy in Washington from the Minister of 
Foreign Relations, to permit the inhabitants of Tacna 
and Arica, near the boundaries between Chile, Bolivia, 
and Peru, to determine their nationality. The minister, 
the message states, recognizes the right of the inhab- 
itants to “exact definitive nationality for their homes,” 
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and “will carry this determination into effect with un- 
swerving firmness, whatever may be the difficulties that 
will arise from its execution, secure in the belief that we 
will thus serve our country and the South American 
continent.” 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE known as the Chimarriotes, some 
20,000 in number, living in the mountains at the ex- 
treme north of Hellenic Epirus at the entrance to the 
Adriatic Sea opposite Corfu, have decided to abandon 
their homes, states the Christian Science Monitor, and 
to move to Corfu. Behind them, the story goes, are 500 
vears of successful defiance of Turks and Albanians. 
But now, having been abandoned for the moment by the 
Greeks, busily engaged elsewhere in warfare with the 
Turks, they find themselves unable to cope with the 
Mohammedan Albanians. They still look forward, how- 
ever, to the day when Greece, aided by the great powers, 
will provide for their return to the old mountain homes, 
in consonance with the Treaty of Paris, which makes the 
Chimarriotes, with the other northern Epirotes, a part 
of the free Hellenic kingdom. They are historically 
affiliated with Greece, repelling inducements from their 
Mohammedan neighbors, frequently under diffieult cir- 
cumstances. 


THE QUESTION OF DEPENDABILITY of the Mexican oil- 
fields, so acute a question to statesmen, many of whom 
now hold that “oil is king,” and lately to financiers, 
makes interesting a reply recently sent by Secretary 
Hughes to Chairman Porter, of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, who had asked for information. Mr. 
Hughes said the State Department has no information 
which it would be advisable to transmit “or make public 
in any way which would imply an official guaranty.” 
He added that it has not been possible for the diplomatic 
and consular officers in Mexico to make the sort of in- 
vestigation essential to a well-balanced estimate. 


DANZIG, SET UP AS A FREE CITY under the eare of the 
League of Nations, has somewhat scandalized its guard- 
ian by working busily at turning out firearms for pelf. 
Information that 10,000 gun-barrels were being made 
for Mexico is said to have caused something of a sensa- 
tion in Geneva, and to have evoked sharp protests. Dr. 
Sahm, of Danzig, is quoted as having said that the order 
was an old one; but later he is said to have argued 
strongly against the decision of the League Council, en- 
tered last March, that Danzig should not manufacture 
rifles. He seemed to think Danzig, even though under 
charge of the organization intended to promote world 
peace, would have difficulty making both ends meet 
unless it could produce these firearms. 


OvuT OF THE DIscUssION and diplomatic exchanges 
dealing with the boundary dispute between Panama and 
Costa Rica there has come an understanding, in usually 
well-informed circles in Washington, that Secretary 
Hughes is not as favorably disposed toward the idea of 
a League of American Nations suggested by certain stu- 
dents of international affairs, as had been hoped. The 
steps taken to settle the boundary dispute and the 
thought given to the proposal for federation of the Cen- 
tral American countries had given a certain fresh vitality 
to the idea of an American League composed of the 


United States, Mexico, Central America, and the South 
American nations. The article by James L. Slayden, 
entitled “A League of the Americas,” appearing in the 
last number of this magazine, is an expression of this 
view. 


IN PLACE OF THE PRESENT COUNCIL of government 
now ruling in Malta, the island upon which Paul’s ship 
came to grief, a responsible constitutional government is 
to be set up, so late news from London says. Letters 
patent granting the constitution have been issued. The 
constitution provides for proportional representation, a 
legislative body composed of a Senate and an Assembly. 
a ministry not to exceed seven in number, the use of 
English and Italian as the official languages, and _ re- 
ligious liberty. The women of Malta are not given the 
ballot. The franchise is to be enjoyed by males over 21 
vears of age, subject to certain qualifications. The Gov- 
ernor is to appoint the judges of the superior court. The 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the island and the 
Lieutenant-Governor will be appointed by the British 
Crown. 


Disparcues FroM Lonpon tell of a growing belief 
within the British Government that trade with Russia 
is not in sight. Probably that reported growing belief 
is based upon estimates of Russia’s economic resources 
similar to the low estimates accepted by high officials in 
Washington. However, the British are said to be satis- 
fied with the trade agreement reached with Russia, be- 
cause they believe it has lessened Bolshevistic propa- 
ganda in outlying British territories, notably in India, 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt. The dispatches also state a 
growing belief that the British have arranged to have 
Russia recognize British property rights in the Bolshe- 
vist domain. 


“THE FINAL AGREEMENT upon terms in the repara- 
tions controversy,” savs the Federal Reserve Board in its 
bulletin for last month, “must without doubt be regarded 
as the triumph of economic over political considerations. 
It thus marks the return of a greater degree of sanity in 
European affairs and accordingly opens a more promis- 
ing outlook for future economic readjustment there.” 


THE CounciL or THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS has ap- 
proved estimates, made by the Secretariat, of 23,768,846 
gold franes for the year 1922. This is an increase of 
2,518,846 francs over the 1921 estimates. It was ex- 
plained that the additional sum was needed, not alone 
because of the increase in the number of members of the 
League, but because of expenses incident to setting up 
the International Court of Justice. It is expected by 
the Council that some of the expenditures will be recov- 
ered. Austria is to be asked to repay the costs of formu- 
lating the Austrian reconstruction scheme. 


CONSTANTINE’S PRESENCE IN SMYRNA, in connection 
with military operations of the Greeks against the Turk- 
ish Nationalists, is reported to have occasioned much 
popular interest. He is said to be the first Greek ruler 
to visit Smyrna since the era of the Byzantine emperors. 
If the stories that come out of Smyrna are correct, the 
Greek King’s military ardor does not make him immune 
to physical discomforts. His nights are said to have 
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been made very unhappy, to cite one particular, owing 
to the plenitude and energy of Smyrna’s more or less 
carnivorous and disquieting vermin. 


THE WORLD-WIDE BUSINESS DEPRESSION is adding ma- 
terially to the difficulties some of the small new nations 
are having in getting on sound footings, dispatches from 
Europe state. In Czechoslovakia, in which many Amer- 
icans have felt a peculiar interest in consequence of their 
sympathy with President Masaryk and his daughter, 
Alice, conditions are so severe that the Trade Union 
League has suggested to the government that the dis- 
charge of more than ten persons weekly by a factory be 
forbidden, except in cases where permission is given. 
Thousands of workers are idle, and the suggestion was 
intended to lessen the additions to the number. 


SURPRISING AS IT MAY SEEM, in view of the heavy 
losses in human life suffered during the war, the popu- 
lation of Hungary is greater now than in 1910 by several 
hundred thousand. Preliminary reports on the census 
taken this year puts the population of present-day Hun- 
gary at 7,840,832. Hungary eleven years ago had 
7,470,006. The increase is due to immigration from 
former Hungarian territory and reveals again the racial 
integrity and loyalty of the Magyars. Reports do not 
indicate whether this unity of the Hungarian people is 
happy in its immediate material aspects. There has 
been great economic stress in Hungary, and the enlarged 
population may have added to it. 


Her Vouk, THE DutcH SoctaAList PAPER, reports 
that delegates of the Belgian Labor Party and of the 
Social Democratic Labor Party of the Netherlands, at 
a late conference in Brussels, were resolute against al- 
lowing the boundary dispute between the Belgian and 
Dutch governments leading to serious dissension, and 
were insistent that if the differences cannot be settled 
amicably recourse shall be had to the rules of the League 
of Nations. The dispute, which concerns traffic rights 
on the Scheldt and sovereignty in the Wielingen district, 
has led to nationalistic utterances in both countries. 


CaBLING FROM Paris to the New York Times, Mr. 
Walter Duranty tells of a movement in a section of 
French political thought for more active participation 
by France in the affairs of the Pacific and the East. 
French interests there may be advanced, it is argued, by 
judicious propaganda; French trade might get some of 
the Japanese business withdrawn from America as a 
result of bad feeling, and if France owned a number of 
valuable naval bases in the Pacific she would be in excel- 
lent trading position in the event of a great war in the 
fast in which she would not be directly engaged. Mr. 
Duranty does not indicate that this rather callous scheme 
has commanded the approval of responsible French 
statesmen. 


On Juty 1 Presipent HarpinG transmitted to the 
Senate, for consent to ratification, an arbitration agree- 
ment between the United States and Norway, which was 
signed the previous day by the Secretary of State and 
the Norwegian Minister to the United States. 


The purpose of the agreement (the State Department an- 
nounces) is to settle certain claims of Norwegian subjects 
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against the United States arising, according to contentions 
of the Government of Norway, out of certain requisitions by 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora 
tion. 

These claims were taken up by the Norwegian Government 
diplomatically after the claimants and the Fleet Corpora 
tion had failed to reach an agreement respecting their settle- 
ment. The two governments agreed that the claims, in the 
light of the particular facts and circumstances thereof, could 
properly be submitted to arbitration conformably to the 
arbitration convention concluded by the United States and 
Norway, April 4, 1908. The “Special Agreement” which has 
been sent to the Senate is contemplated by Article 3 of the 
Convention of 1908. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS STarTS.—A symposium of the or 
ganization and work of the League. Macmillan & Co, 


A group of men, some Americans and some Europeans, in 
this volume give a picture of the structure and the objects 
of the League of Nations and of the steps that have been 
taken to accomplish those objects. In the foreword the difli- 
culties in the way of the League are alluded to, a plea is 
made that it be judged as are city, State, and national gov- 
ernments—by a broad average of results and not by an ideal 
standard—and hope is expressed that “this analytical study 
will illuminate the general outlines of the League structure 
as it exists today, and stimulate public discussion and sug- 
gestion along those helpful and constructive lines which 
alone will make the League the success that the world has 
the right to expect.” 

The book is well worth reading, whether or not one has 
faith in the League. The authors of the several chapters, 
while champions of the Leazue, write for the most part with 
commendable restraint and often in a tone of dispassionate 
inquiry, while at the same time they lay before the reader, 
in well-ordered fashion, a very considerable total of fact 
about the organization which includes among its members 
most of the nations, and which, they assume, must be reck 
oned with, in one way or another, in any steps to be taken 
in the future toward permanent world peace. We who think 
that a different sort of organization will supplant the 
League, as well as those who believe in the League, will be 
interested to digest the matter here assembled: for those 
who would build another organization, if they effectuate 
their will, must aid in the disposition of the present one. 

The chapters deal with the Structure of the League; the 
Inter-Allied Machinery in War Time; First Pages from the 
History of the League of Nations; the Permanent Court of 
International Justice: Official National Co-operation; Direct 
International Administration; Indirect International Super- 
vision; Reduction of Armaments; the International Labor 
Organization; Public Health, the League, and the Red Cross ; 
Economics and Finance; Transportation and Communica- 
tion Between States: and International Associations of Vari- 
ous Types. There also are informative appendices. The 
contributors are Raymond B. Fosdick, George Rublee, Dr. 
J. T. Shotwell, Léon Bourgeois, André Weiss, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Requin, W. Ormsby Gore, El Vizconde de Eza, H. B. 
Butler, Richard P. Strong, J. A. Salter, M. A. Claveille, Henri 
La Fontaine, and M. Paul Otlet. 


Mivirary Manpower. By Lincoln C. Andrews, Licutenant- 
Colonel of Cavalry, retired. KE. VP. Dutton & Co., New 
York. Pp. I-XV, 187. 


This is a useful, if uninspired and at times somewhat 
trite, book, undertaking to deal with psychology applied to 
the training of men for military service. It was prepared 
for use at the West Point Military Academy. Its general 
theme involves recognition that the modern army, certainly 
in the United States, is made up of self-respecting men, who 
have enjoyed political equality, and thus are not of the ma- 
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terial from which the best results can be had by the old- 
fashioned disciplinary methods, which grew out of the con- 
ditions prevailing when were mostly of the serf 
Colonel Andrews tells the embryo officers at West 
Point that they must recognize these facts, and must become 
real leaders of their men by that self-control and self-devel 
pment which will make them fit to lead soldiers of such 
character. Not at all new. The young leaders of the bat 
talions of peaceful industry have been given such 
these many years. Still, Colonel Andrews makes his argu 
ment in an orderly, readable, and helpful way to civilians as 
well as young officers. 
But the thought that 


soldiers 


class. 


lessons 


obtrudes constantly in reading his 
book has nothing whatever with the purpose which 
governed the writing of it. Agreeing, as one must, with all 
that he says about the mental and moral fiber of the men 
who make the armies of the present, and with what he says 
ibout the standards that must measure leadership of such 
men, one inevitably and frequently “Why under 
heaven must it be necessary that such men have to be turned 
into soldiers, devoted to the insane business of killing other 
men?’ The question has nothing to do with the intrinsic 
merit of “Military Manpower,” but it will not down. When 
one reads: “The development of the modern man as an indi- 
vidual—a_ self-respecting, self-thinking, responsible member 
of the community in which he moves, whose opinion is asked 
and counts in matters of government and regulation—has 
made him fit material ready to the hand of the instructor to 
be trained for these new military requirements”——when one 
reads that and more like it, one cannot help exclaiming at 
the tragic anti-climax that war and preparation for war are 
essential to the development of that “modern man.” 
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AT Parts.—The Story of the Peace 
Edited by Kdward Mandell 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Appendix. 


Wuat REALLY HAPPENED 
Conference by Delegates. 
House and Charles Seymour. 
New York. l’p. I-XIII, 444. 


This book is a compilation of lectures delivered last fall 
in Philadelphia by men who were on the inside of the work 
of the American delegation at the Paris Conference, and 
necessarily it deserves the consideration of all seeking the 
truth about events in Paris, for it portrays facts with inti- 
macy, even if the portrayal is governed in some degree by 
natural prepossessions and predilections. The discriminat- 
ing render may easily make the discounts that should be 
made on this account and still find meat for much thought. 
The authors of the several articles are often at some pains 
to free themselves of suspicion of coloring, as in the fore- 
word by Colonel House, who speaks with definitely lauda- 
tory terms of Mr. Wilson, yet says that Clemenceau stands 
out the clearest-cut figure of all the big men of the con- 
ference. 

The articles begin with one by Sidney Edward Mezes, chief 
of the Territorial Section of the American Mission, on “Prep- 
arations for Peace,’ which outlines some of the problems. 
Then there is one by Clive Day, chief of the Balkan Division 
of the Mission, on “The Atmosphere and Organization of the 
Peace Conference.” From such starting points the contri- 
butions run on to specific issues presented before the confer- 
ence, such as the German boundaries, Poland's future, the 
treatment of Austro-Hungary, the fight over Fiume and the 
Adriatic problem, Constantinople, the Armenian problem, 
protection of minorities in territories that were transferred, 
the called-for trial of the Kaiser, reparations, the economic 
settlement, the labor features, the economic administration 
during the armistice, and so on. 

Here we have thoughts expressed by as many men as there 
are problems discussed. There is no single theme running 
through the articles; but the mere statement of the subjects 
treated, taken with the names of the authors, abundantly 
warrants the reading of the book. 

In addition to Colonel House, Mr. Mezes, Mr. Day, and 
Mr. Seymour, mentioned as having parts in the work, the 
list of authors includes Dr..James Brown Scott, dealing with 
the trial of the Kaiser; Herbert Hoover, Samuel Gompers, 
Charles Homer Haskins, Robert Howard Lord, Douglas Wil- 
son Johnson, Isaiah Bowman, William Linn Westermann, 
Manley Ottmer Hudson, Thomas William Lamont, writing 
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on reparations; Allyn Abbott Young and Admiral Henry 
Thomas Mayo, the latter dealing with the Atlantic fleet in 
the war. Also, there are articles on disarmament by General 
Tasker H. Bliss, and the making of the League of Nations 
by David Hunter Miller, while Colonel House contributes 
“The Versailles Peace in Retrospect.” 

Finally, there is an appendix, giving stenographic notes of 
questions and answers, following the delivery of the papers 
before the audiences in the Philadelphia Academy of Music. 
These questions and answers are illuminating, the 
questions often reflect exactly the questions asked by the 
average man lacking detailed information, and the answers 
venerally are to the point and more compact than in delib- 
erately prepared discussions. One passage between Mr. La- 
mont and his audience is notably worth thinking of. He 
Was asked if the greater thrift, industry, efficiency, and self- 
denial required for the payment of the indemnities did not 
mean a greater and stronger Germany when the burden 
passes, and he replied: “I should think so. I should de- 
cidedly think so. That is a thing the Allies had to fix; that 
is a thing they had to contemplate. We that a 
good many times, and certain of the delegates, especially the 
French, feared that they might push the thing so that they 
would build up a gigantic machine over there in Germany, a 
Frankenstein that would ultimately overwhelm them, be- 
cause of their increased efliciency, but they were willing to 
take the chance.” 


since 
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FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By L. Oppenheim, 
Whewell Professor of International Law in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England. (From the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Division of Interna- 
tional Law, Pamphlet Number 39.) The Clarendon 
Press. Pp. I-XIT, 68. 


THE 


In a foreword Dr. James Brown Scott, long a friend of 
Professor Oppenheim, explains that this tractate was pre- 
pared in 1911 and was about to be published in English when 
the war broke out, and it was deemed better to postpone its 
appearance. Dr. Scott also explains that in lectures subse- 
quent to the preparation of “The Future of International 
Law.” and in his later ‘Treatise on International Law,” 
Professor Oppenheim advanced views more favorable to the 
existing League of Nations than in the book under review. 
That borne in mind, every student of world affairs and 
champion of the cause of peace will be clarified mentally by 
the simple, yet comprehensive, treatment to be found in “The 
Future of International Law,” as it traces the movement for 
ordered relations among men from antiquity on to the prob- 
lems of the present day, dispassionately setting down the 
difficulties and the errors, the impossibilities and the rea- 
sonable hopes. 

In this book Professor Oppenheim would have the organi- 
zation of the world for peace based upon work accomplished 
at The Hague. He argues that the theoretical and physical 
possibility of a world State proves absolutely nothing as re- 
gards its utility and desirability, and states his belief that a 
world State would bring death, not life. The development 
of mankind, he holds, is inseparably bound with the national 
development of different peoples and States, and he finds a 
sound analogy between the healthful competition of indi- 
viduals and the rivalry of peoples. More than that, he con- 
tends that war would not necessarily disappear from a world 
State. He cites the continued prevalence of the duel as evi- 
dence that laws alone, lacking the support of dominant opin- 
ion, cannot suffice; also he cites, in support of the theory 
that organization of States into a unit will not assure 
against war, the Sonderbund War in Switzerland, the Aus 
tro-Prussian War, and the American Civil War. 

“Many States have already entered into numerous arbi- 
tration agreements with other individual States,’ he says, 
in picturing the other alternative, “to refer to arbitration 
disputed questions of law and questions about the interpre- 
tation of treaties, so far as these disputed questions do not 
touch the vital interests, independence, or honor of the par- 
ties. It is here that further development must begin.” 
From the point of view of this magazine, this distinguished 
professor of international law in Cambridge University is 
on solid ground. 





